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styles of hair , some with the natural 
hair and some with braids, and curls. 
Figs. 1 and 2. ure for girl from 12 to 
14 old. ‘The front of the hair is 


A colored velvet ribbon is wound around 


eurl, 


y direct... ‘ hi 

Figs. 8 and 4,—Fleur de lis coiffure. The 
chignon belonging to this coiffure is in the shape 
of the well-known fleur de lis, the royal flower 
of France. ‘The front hair is combed over 
the forward and back at the sides, and arranged 
at the back as shown in the illustration, with a 
braid across the front. 

Figs. 5-7.—Negritine coiffure. This chignon 
consists of interwoven strands of crimped hair, 
the hair being puffed on the top of the head. 
‘The puffs are separated by a tortoise-shell band, 
and a similar band passes over the top of the 
chignon, Fig. 7 shows the manner of parting 
the hair preparatory to dressing it in this man- 
ner. On the poe: | braid which is made of the 
middle front hair fasten the ends of the front 
hair as well as the chignon. 

Fig. 8.—Coiffure of curls. This coiffure con- 
sists of a curled chignon (Fig. 12), a strand of 
knotted hair (Fig. 11), and a band over the 
front, The natural hair is combed backward 
and covered with the chignon. 

_ Fig. 9 shows the manner of using the crimp- 
ing-pin. 

Fig. 10.—Diadem of curls. 

Fig. 11.—Marguerite knot, 

Fig. 12.—Curled chignon. 

Fig. 13.—Fleur de lis chignon of braids. 

Fig. 14.—Chignon of braids fastened on a 
comb, The end left hanging is to be fastened 
under the braids already arranged. 

Fig. 15.—Chignon of long curls. 
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IB The first of a series of Elegant Colored 
Plates of the FALL AND WINTER FASHIONS, pre- 
pared in Paris by the proprietors of the MODE 
ILLUSTREE expressly for HARPER’S Bazar, will 
be presented to our readers in an early Number. 





MODERN HOSPITALITY. 


OSPITALITY is a word seldom used now- 
adays, and as the virtue is nearly extinct, 
it is not surprising that its verbal symbol should 
become obsolete. Hospitality, as it was under- 
stood by our forefathers, is too homely a virtue 
for their pretentious descendants. These are 
not less ready than the former were to spend 
their money in entertaining. On the contrary, 
the present age is more prodigal in this respect 
than any which has preceded it. A modern 
host will give in a single night’s entertainment 
more than his ancestor, however rich, would 
have distributed among his guests in a twelve- 
month, 

There is this marked difference between the 
two: that the prodigality of the one is for 
himself, and the prudent generosity of the other 
was for his friends, This distinction between 
the motives of the modern and ancient enter- 
tainer seems to justify the statement that hos- 
pitality, as it was understood by our forefathers, 
no longer exists. 

The whole power of entertaining seems to 
be more and more concentrating in the form 
of large parties. These are becoming recog- 
nized as such social necessities that no woman 
the least nice about her “gentility,” and dis- 
creetly regardful of Mrs. Grundy, will venture 
to dispense with them. The sacrifices made to 
satisfy the requirements of respectability in this 
regard are heroic. What deprivations are sub- 
mitted to! What sufferings endured! Such 
humiliations of mind! Such tortures of body! 
A single night’s prodigality, painfully wrung 
from the moderate iicome, and thrown pro- 
miscuously to a throng of scornful and waste- 
ful wantons of fashion, shrinks a whole year’s 
housekeeping to a frugality close to starvation. 
If the effect were only to leave the larder bare, 
and shorten the commons of those who commit: 
the act, it would be hardly worth while to waste 
words upon such consummate folly. It, how- 
ever, has a wider and more disastrous influ- 
ence, ruining whole families, and blighting so- 
ciety. 

This substitution of party-giving for social 
entertainments, apart from its expensiveness 
and the consequent deprivation which ensues, 
not only of domestic comfort and convenience, 
but of essential advantage, is fatal to char- 
acter, Qur youth become mere party-goers, 
with no conception of social duties beyond 
dressing, dancing, and flirting. Display be- 
comes the main purpose of life, and hence a 
false standard of respectability is raised where, 
if not too dazzled by the glitter, we may read 
the inscription: “Show, not worth.” Fash- 
ionable acquaintance takes the place of sober 
friendship, and even alliances for life are form- 
ed without any other bond of sympathy than a 








common pursuit of the frivolities of fashion. 
It may be possible that, for certain people and 
on certain occasions, those demonstrations of 
cost, waste, and ceremony, called fashionable 
parties, are necessary; but it is certain that 
they are not desirable for general adoption. 
The motive of the modern entertainment is a 
selfish love of display, which must be harmful 
to all, and ought and can not be confounded 
with a disinterested hospitality which blesses 
those who give and those who receive. 





PREMATURE EMANCIPATION. 


T may be said, without much exaggeration, 
that there are no boys and girls in America. 
It is not that the Divine injunction, Increase 
and multiply, is disobeyed in this country. On 
the contrary, the production of the human kind 
is no exception to the general fertility of our 
prolific land. Babies are born in abundance, 
but their transition to the habits and manners 
of grown people isso rapid that, asin the change 
of the grub to the butterfly, there is apparently 
no intermediate state. ‘The pap is hardly dry 
in the male mouth before it is puffing a cigar ; 
and on the female lips ere they talk about the 
latest fashions. 

In old times there were many reminders of 
childhood which have become obsolete in these 
modern days of rapid progression. The bib 
and tucker have departed with the nursery meal 
of beef and pudding, and Master Augustus and 
Miss Euphemia dress for dinner, and eat their 
way through a succession of French dishes with 
all the appreciation of fins becs or finished epi- 
cures. In their eating and drinking, in their 
dress and address,,in their talks and walks, 
they are but men and women of a smaller 
growth. The amusements of the boys and girls 
of a formez generation are rejected by those of 
the present, The ball, the kite, the hoop, and 
the marble are pronounced by these Lilliputian 
gentlemen and ladies of the best families as too 
juvenile and vulgar, and are left accordingly to 
the scanty-breeched and meagrely educated off- 
spring of the poor, who, fortunately for man- 
kind, still keep up those venerable traditions of 
childhood so essential to the conservation of the 
robustness of our race. Our little cavaliers and 
dames prefer the drawing-room and fashionable 
promenade to the field and the play-ground. 
To dance and flirt, to dress and ogle, and to 
get up and break off affaires de cour are their 
amusements when together. When apart they 
seek those distractions usual with their fash- 
ionable elders. The boys smoke, frequent the 
bars and billiard-rooms, and the girls loll over 
a fashionable novel, or stroll into Stewart’s or 
Dieden’s. 

In former days, such was the immediate de- 
mand in our country for labor of all kinds that 
youth was called on to fulfill the duties of man- 
hood. It was better that these should be per- 
formed imperfectly by boys and girls than not 
performed at all. The necessity of filling the 
various occupations of life with immature men 
and women no longer exists, but the aspira- 
tions of the young survive, and impel them to 
seek a premature emancipation. This is fatal 
to robustness of body and mind, as it curtails 
those periods of gradual development essential 
to the perfection of the human being. There 
can be no sound men or women without a genu- 
ine boyhood and girlhood. This is so not only 
as regards their physical but their intellectual 
and moral condition. It is true human beings 
can be forced into a premature development, 
but this is ‘*as summer fruits, which are easy 
to corrupt and can not last.” 3 

The dress is responsible for much of this fatal 
precocity of our youth. If boys and girls were 
clothed more as boys and girls they would be 
easier reconciled to the conduct suitable to their 
age, and less disposed to rival full-grown fools 
in their frivolities and vices. Let parents re- 
store to use the old-fashioned bib and tucker, and 
prolong the epoch of jackets and short frocks, 
and we shall have fewer precocious gentlemen 
and dames, but more mature men and women. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@n not Seeing Sigdts. 


Y DEAR DORINDA,—I lately went to 
pass a few of these brilliant September 
days with Tomasino, who has a very pleasant 
country retreat near Trenton Falls. It is so 
near indeed that in the still nights, when I have 
awakened and have lain reflecting upon my 
many shortcomings, making the most strenu- 
ous good resolutions for the future, I have 
heard the steady, monotonous sound of the 
Fall, and have suddenly wondered if that was 
what the poet meant by hearing Time flowing 
in the night. ‘Tomasino would hardly be con- 
sidered a romantic man, but I have found a 
touch of genuine romance in him, as, indeed, 
there always is in a true humorist. 

“T observe,” said he one morning after break- 
fast, “‘ that you are commenting upon our tray- 
eling manners.” 

I replied that it was true I was treating of 
some little aspects of conduct upon the great 
journey of life. 

“Yes, yes, I see,” continued my friend; 
“the world is our carriage, and space is our 





road. ‘Very well; very well, indeed. But do 
you know the chief charm of the journey ?” 

Linvoluntarily turned my eyes to Mrs. Toma- 
sino, who, clad in a fresh and becoming negligé, 
seemed to have just emerged from the chamber 
of the morning. The husband followed my 
glance and smiled. 

**No,” said he, ‘‘I don’t mean exactly in 
that sense, I mean the charm of the jour- 
ney irrespective of our fellow-travelers.” ; 

This, of course, was one of the questions that 
are not meant to be answered. They are mere- 
ly parts of a soliloquy. So I smiled in turn, 
and blandly waited. 

‘The charm is that you never arrive and 
know nothing of your bourne.” 

Tomasino spoke very gravely, and his wife 
now, in her turn, looked at me with a smile. 

**Who is it,” continued Tomasino, ‘that 
somewhere says, ‘What’s won’s done; Joy’s 
soul lies in the doing ?’” 

**T don’t believe it was Sisyphus,” said Ma- 
dame, demurely. 

Tomasino bowed-to his wife and said, ‘‘ No, it 
was a much wiser man, But it is a very univers- 
al experience, and many a man feels it without 
knowing it. Don’t you suppose, Bachelor, that 
many a married man looks at his wife, say after 
twenty years, and wonders where is the girl—I 
mean the nymph, the goddess—he asked to 
marry him? Perhaps, after all, Daphne was 
more coquette than coward. ‘He will love 
me always,’ she may have said, ‘if he can 
never have me.’ Women have such fine in- 
stincts.” 

It was peculiarly impossible for a bachelor to 
reply to such a remark from a husband in his 
wife’s presence, and I did nothing, therefore, 
but beam benevolently about the balcony upon 
which we were sitting. Luckily I thought of 
the serviceable line of Campbell, and said: 


“*Tis distance lends enchantment to the view,” 
and Mrs, Tomasino murmured in reply, 
In notes by distance made more sweet.” 


Tomasino instantly added, ‘‘Oh yes, the 
poets understand it. Poetry is full of it; so is 
painting and music, ‘What’s won’s done,’” 

The morning was very beautiful, and the au- 
tumn air exhilarating, and I said, after a little 
pause, 

“These speculations and reveries. are very 
pleasant; but, my boy, I am going away in a 
day or two, and you have not yet taken me to 
Trenton Fails. Why not to-day?” 

Mrs. Tomasino smiled, and Tomasino an- 
swered, dryly, 

‘*T have never been there.” 

I looked in amazement at him, and with an 
interrogation point in each eye—as Dickens says 
of the Yankee traveler—at his wife. 

“Never been there ?” 

‘* Never.” 

‘Why it’s the finest thing in this part of the 
country.” 

‘*T believe it,” answered my friend, with an 
air of profound satisfaction. 

“T have heard,” said I, “of dull bumpkins 
living within the roar of Niagara, who have 
never seen the cataract, nor cared to see it. 
But you are not a dull bumpkin.” 

“You do me too much honor,” replied To- 
masino, laughing heartily. 

‘¢What the deuce, then, do you mean?” said I. 

‘¢*What’s won’s done.’ I like some perspec. 
tive to my picture. I want this actual landscape 
to melt away into the ideal. I want some point 
for my imagination, and I have much more en- 
joyment in my fancy of Trenton Falls than I 
could have in seeing a river tumbling over rocks 
—and there an end of it.” 

Tomasino laughed softly and smiled; and I 
found that there was no doubt of the fact, and 
that he had never seen the chief attraction of 
his neighborhood. : 

Thereupon I fell into the most prodigious 
reverie. Here, thought I, is a queer passenger 
enough, and his manners upon the road are 
astounding, Fancy a man always going to 
Boston and stopping always at Newton Corner, 
or to Washington and refusing to go beyond 
Bladensburg, or to Florence and unbundling at 
Leghorn, or to Rome and settling in Civita 
Vecchia, or to Jerusalem and never putting 
foot further than Gaza, or to New York and 
alighting in Harlem? And yet, on the other 
hand, how many a man is content to remember 
famous places without going to see them again! 
Why not keep them in the future as well as in 
the past? I reflected that in other years I had 
seen St. Peter’s at Rome. I wouldn’t—I was 
just- going to say that I wouldn’t surrender 
that remembrance for a thousand dollars. But 
I will restrain myself, and look at the subject 
calmly. Tomasino has never sailed across the 
Atlantic Ocean, consequently he has never— 
been sea-sick? No, no. I do not say that. 
All in good time. Not having crossed the 
ocean, he has never been in Italy. Never hay- 
ing been in Italy, how could he have been at 
Rome? And not having been in Rome, it is 
demonstrated that he has never seen St. Peter’s. 

Now, then, he has an image of it; so have I. 
He keeps his in fancy; I keep mine in mem- 
ory. He beholds a vast, vague temple; the 
genius of Michael Angelo made visible; a 

dome—the Pantheon hung in air; all is sym- 





metrical, magnificent, faultless, I, for my 
part, behold a great church, mingled of various 
designs and times, I step inside, and there is 
an odd medley of statues and tombs, good ‘and 
bad, tawdry and grotesque. There are snuffy 
monks and priests shuffling about, ‘There is a 
motley crowd loitering curiously. Here is a 
rosy Englishman in bouncing shoes aud a bob 
coat, staring about with his red ‘* Murray” in 
hand. There isa shepherd from the Abruzzi, 
in his goat-skin and sandals, kneeling before 
the bronze statue of Saint Peter and kissing its 
great toe worn smooth with multitudinous kiss- 
ing. But it isn’t a statue of St. Peter at all. 
It is a figure of Jupiter. Hark! there ina side 
chapel they are singing vespers through. their 
noses. And here comes a cardinal, a Prince 
of the Church, a withered old man in red stock- 
ings, attended upon his carriage by three gor- 
geous flunkies. And, oh! how my leg itches! 
Excuse the truth, I am a mere flea pasture. 
And these wretched people, evidently so poor, 
so ignorant, so superstitious! The heart sinks 
and aches for them; the mind protests. This 
is the temple of the power that keeps them 
what they are; and as I hear the chant dying 
away—the chant a thousand years old, and 
whose strange monotony seems weaving a spell 
upon the life of my time, as a dull cobweb is 
stretched and catches flies—I think of the sweet 
ringing of Sunday bells among the hills of New 
England, and the big, shapeless, old barn of a 
meeting-house, and I wonder if I would not 
prefer to sit by the window there and see St. 
Peter’s in fancy rather than in memory. 

Or I thought of this whim of Tomasino’s in 
another light. Jones, the great author, whom 
we all know through his beautiful novels and 
philosophies and epic poems, and whom we all 
admire as the happy and long-expected indi- 
vidual who has at last laid the corner-stone of 
American literature—Jones is a neighbor of 
mine in the house where I lodge, and I am, 
without any fault of mine, necessarily familiar 
with many of his ways as well, I hope, as with 
all his works, Jones is a very worthy man, 
but he is of an age which can not now be pre- 
cisely determined; also, when you see Jones, 
you can by no means accurately say how much 
of Jones you see. Let me explain. I, as you 
know, am no chicken, and when I was a boy, 
Jones was a young man—and if Jones does not 
still look like a young man, it is no fault of 
his. Do you understand? ‘That hair, for in- 
stance; it is certainly very brown and curly 
and glossy, but, upon the whole, do you inward- 
ly believe that it is Jones’s own hair—own, I 
mean, by growth; for Jones is a strictly hon- 
orable man, and punctually pays all his bills? 
Yet it is a fact personally known to me by in- 
voluntary observation that Jones goes to a 
drawer in his room, clips something there, and 
incloses the clipping with a carte de visite, and 
sends both clipping and card off in a letter 
by mail to—somebody, any body: you, for in- 
stance, gentle and dear reader, who admire 
Jones’s poetry so sincerely and treasure a lock 
of your poet’s hair. 

One evening I was returning late from the 
theatre, and I passed the room of the poet and 
philosopher Jones. His door was open, and I 
unconsciously glanced in as I passed. . Dear 
Powers divine, what a figure I beheld! It 
had an entirely bald head; livid and sunken 
cheeks; a dark cavern of a mouth without a 
single pearl; and as my eye fell upon it, the 
figure was engaged in removing the calf of its 
leg! This was Jones undressing. And the 
horrible thought entered my mind, that when in 
that ceremony he had taken off all his clothes 
he did not stop there, but still went on, taking 
off and off indefinitely, until, as I believe, that 
man actually goes to bed in his bones, But I 
fear it is not only in the matter of appearance 
that Jones is so—if I may use the expression— 
evasive. Iam of opinion that his manners are 
like his hair, and his teeth, and his calves. I 
hear him rating the poor little chamber-maid 
dreadfully, and when his washer-woman’s daugh- 
ter brings home his collars too limp, I pity that 
young woman with all my heart, for she hears 
the most petulant and disagreeable words fly- 
ing at her out of the mouth of Jones, the poet 
and philosopher, and popular novelist—words 
which I certainly shall not repeat, although I 
too frequently for my peace of mind overhear 
them. Upon which occasions I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that I lie in wait for the young 
woman at my door, and try with a few cheerful 
and courteous words to repair the mischief 
wrought by that ruthless Jones. 

Indeed, I am compelled to say that the great 
Jones, although very eminent and popular, and 
the idol of young ladies, is a vain and ill-tem- 
pered coxcomb; and if you, Dorinda, or any 
of your friends, after reading aloud his flowing 
lines, or weeping over the woes of the hapless 
heroine of his latest romance, or delighted to 
find that his abstrusest metaphysical specula- 
tion is your most familiar thought, can not de- 
lay a moment in writing to him to beg the pre- 
cious favor of an interview, I advise you to re- 
flect for a moment, whether this is not a case 
in which you would prefer to keep your Tren- 
ton Falls unseen. Leave something to the im- 
agination, Dorinda. ‘I have at last seen the 
great Mr. Pope,” said an ardent admirer of the 
poet. ‘Ah, happy fate !—and what was he do- 
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ing ?” was the response. 
n-se !” 

You see Tomasino’s humor is not without 
reason. If I were he, indeed, I should cer- 
tainly go.and see Trenton Falls; but there are 
some Trentons that are wisely left unseen. 

Your friend, 
An Ovp BacHELor. 


*‘ He was bl-w-ng his 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


CHIGNONS. 


‘* 4 DDITIONAL hair,” as the French call 

false locks, is now universally worn, and 
is indispensable for full dress. Plaited chignons 
and coils of crimped hair are worn for morning 
toilettes, and light short curls, in the Diana Ver- 
non style, forevening. ‘Two long locks are worn 
over the left shoulder, partly crimped and partly 
curled. Newer than this is a short, crimped 
fall extending around the lower edge of the chi- 
gnon, concealing the back of the neck. The ends 
are in ringlets. The price of this novelty is $15. 
It is made of the boiled hair, in which the crimp 
is permanent. Crépés for the front hair are ar- 
ranged to represent natural waves, and are put 
on in a way that defies detection; a harmless 
deception, much better than destroying natural 
hair with crimping pins. The chignon is still 
worn very high and large. Tortoise-shell combs 
are in favor again. All fancy combs are to give 
place to the plain straight band of tortoise-shell, 
engraved with gold. 

A simple chignon for morning is made of hair 
sixteen inches long, plaited over crépés. These 
are made into fhree wide plaits, each of three 
strands. The two outer ones form a curve with 
the centre plait between. Plain shell comb at 
the top. Another, very stylish, is formed of 
two puffs placed crosswise above a shell comb. 
Several short ringlets below fall on the neck. A 
dressy chignon for evening has only two plaits, 
with curls of different lengths between, and fall- 
ing from the sides. ‘The front hair is drawn 
back over a high Pompadour roll, with short 
frizzed curls on the forehead. 

Evening head-dresses are coronets of flowers, 
high and prominent on the forehead ; car- 
nation or rose in the centre, with buds and shad- 
ed leaves at the side. A bridal wreath has full- 
blown orange flowers in the centre of the diadem, 
with branching vine and buds. 


KID GLOVES. 


An improved glove fastening is a movable 
chain adjusted with studs at either side of the 
wrist, and caught by a hook when drawn togeth- 
er. The fashionable colors for kid gloves this 
winter will be Vesuve, flame color, bear’s-ear 
garnet, and the glowing Sultan red. Tastes will 
change, and ladies who a year ago would have 
shuddered at the idea of wearing a red glove are 
making haste to adopt the new fashion. 

A forest of colors in the wood browns and 
bright capucine are in unquestionable taste, as 
are all the shades of gray and purple, from the 
dark Humboldt, more red than blue, to the deli- 
cate pearl color. A box of gloves shows fine 
gradations of color, the difference between the 
shades being so slight as to be scarcely percepti- 
ble; but it is necessary to keep this variety in 
order to match silks of all shades. The most 
popular glove is that with two buttons or studs 
on the wrist. A shorter glove has the centre 
stitching extending to the top of the wrist be- 
tween studs of gilt or silver. The silk tirettes with 
crimped tassels are the exact shade of the kid. 
Useful black kids are enlivened by stitching of 
purple, magenta, green, or white between silver 
eyelets laced by a cord and tassel of the same 
bright hue. ‘The wristband is also bound and 
welted with a color. All the light tints of cream, 
salmon, flesh color, and white are made in long 
gloves for evening, with three, four, or six but- 
tons extending above the wrist, and sloped to fit 
a tapering arm. Many of these are stitched in 
contrasting colors with beautiful effect. 

The substantial undressed kid for demi-toilette 
is made in the very best style. The castor gloves 
of light doeskin, for walking and driving, are’ 
soft and pliant, fit as neatly as kid, and are num- 
bered in the same way. Children’s gloves are 
double stitched on the seams, with a band and 
two buttons at the wrist. These are new this 
season and very desirable. Misses’ gloves are 
numbered like ladies’ gloves, but are much short- 
erin the fingers. Ladies are not generally aware 
that there are two sizes of each number, a small 
six and a large six, a slender and a broad glove. 


VEILS. 


New veils of real lace are larger than the mask 
Veils, are square-cornered, and long enough to 
fall below the chin, instead of cutting the face 
in two as did apparently the shallow veils of 
the summer. " The dots are small, and the bor- 
der not very deep. Some of them have inch 
wide bands of insertion to tie across the chi- 
gnon. Fancy veils for round hats are round and 
short with long tabs. They are of Spanish net 
in diamond and polka spots, with embroidered 
borders. The modistes affirm that colored em- 
broidery on veils is too pronounced to please thie 
fastidious, Gauze and grenadine veils are a yard 


long, with a string in one end, worn around the 
crown of the hat, 


COLLARS AND NECK-TIEs, 

_ Embroidery on Swiss muslin and linen cambric 
is revived this season for collars and chemisettes. 
The French needle-work is the handsomest and 
most expensive. The collars are not very wide. 
and are turned down and slightly pointed in front, 
or with a square revers. The edges are scalloped 
and bordered with narrow Valenciennes. A few 
standing collars are imported, straight behind 
with points turned down in front, a style be- 
coming to long necks. A knot or bow of lace 





is worn in front. Muslin chemisettes for sur- 
plice waists are embroidered in a point to the 
belt, and cut low in the neck with a standing 
frill of Valenciennes. 

Collars of French cambric in stripes or figures 
of color are being generally adopted for morning 
toilette and traveling. Black and cherry stripes 
are in favor, but require to be carefully worn, es- 
pecially on the street, where they look best with 
black costume. Deep cuffs are made of cambric 
of the same pattern as the collar, and if in stripes 
a belt is sometimes added, fastened with a jet 
buckle. ‘This fashion seems to be in imitation 
of the gentlemen who wear in public the striped 
_ shirts that were once considered en désha- 

ile. 

The neck-tie has become an important feature 
of feminine dress. It is not really a neck-tie but a 
bow that takes the place of the breast-pin. Broad 
ribbons, shaded, striped, or self-colored, are tied 
into loose bows and knots, with a studied care- 
lessness that is the perfection of art. ‘The rich 
Sultan red, matching the color of the feathers so 
fashionable on hats, is most often used. A half 
= is all that is required for a knot with fringed 
ends. 

Velvet dog-collar necklaces, with lockets at- 
tached, or fastened with an ornamental slide, are 
becomingly worn above turned-down collars. If 
the neck is long the band may be an inch wide. 
On short necks narrower velvet is tied behind 
with long loops and ends, 


SHOES. 


The half Polish boot of the summer will give 
place in cold weather to the full Polish fitting 
high up on the calf of the leg. ‘Toes are medi- 
um round, the shank is very narrow, and the 
heel high, slender, and curved. ‘The fashionable 
buttoned boot for walking has the uppers of glove 
kid, or, if preferred, the glazed kid, the lower of 
pebbled morocco. Very dressy boots are stitched 
with white, and buttoned with imitation pearl 
buttons. Models of English shoes are much low- 
er on the ankle than those worn here, with heels 
of the broad military shape. ‘These are comfort- 
able for walking, but are not so showy as the 
French shape now in favor, with Louis XV. 
heels, The fashionable shoe is ruining the shape 
of the feet by producing bunions and corns. A 
short shoe is more apt to disfigure the shape than 
@ narrow one. High heels throw the weight of 
the body forward, and if the foot can not find 
room in front the joints at the side are enlarged 
or the Leel made prominent. It is best to have 
shoes made to order, as scarcely any two persons 
have feet alike. Polish boots made to order cost 
from $6 to $12 a pair, according to the material 
and decoration. 

Tassels and satin bows no longer decorate the 
top of the boot, but are removed to the instep. 
A new rosette of kid, bound with silk, extends 
high up on the instep, and transforms the plain- 
est slipper into the stylish Pompadour shape. 


FRENCH WALKING DRESSES. 


Some French walking dresses just arrived have 
the tunic or upper skirt without a front width. 
The side widths are buttoned to the front seams 
of the under-skirt. This is a good plan as it 
gives the flat front so desirable with paniers. 
The simple trimming may be easily made at 
home by any expert needle-woman. The tunic 
is scalloped and bound with silk. Inside each 
scallop is a button the color of the binding, with 
a button-hole simulated beside it. Sleeves are 
close-fitting with a puff at the top, and some- 
times a puff at the elbow. 

A suit of purple ribbed cloth—a beautiful ma- 
terial, as soft as cashmere—has two skirts, bas- 
quine, and cape, trimmed with four rows of black 
satin braid half an inch wide. ‘The upper skirt 
forms a long square apron, which is edged with 
fringe. Price $95. 

Black and white together are in favor for fall 
costumes. A silk suit of black striped with white 
has a petticoat of broader stripes than the upper 
dress. The petticoat is untrimmed. Black and 
white folds of corded silk, with fringe of the two 
colors, is the trimming. Price $90. 

An economical suggestion is a black silk tunic 
or over-skirt, with a small cape reaching to the 
waist, to be worn over short silk dresses that 


.may have become defaced. A small cape of 


black silk, composed of successive collars like 
the carrick, is trimmed with satin folds, and, 
with the addition of a tunic, gives variety to cos- 
tumes. 

The Cheltenham suit just introduced abroad 
would be convenient in ur fickle climate and 
for traveling. It is of water-proof tweed, in 
black or any shade of gray. The skirt is made 
like a short dress skirt, but rather more ample, 
and is buttoned down the front. The jacket is 
short and loose. This suit may be worn as pro- 
tection for another dress in bad weather, or, if 
made in good style, as the only dress. 

It is early to speak of velvet suits, but we have 
just seen some that are too elegant in their ex- 
treme simplicity to be omitted. They are made 
with short gored skirt and loose sacque. The 
trimming is placed on the edge of the skirt and 
up the front seams. It consists of folds, half 
of which are satin, the other half faille, joined 
in the centre by a row of stitching. ‘The price 
is $200 each. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cushions filled with down are worn in Paris 
instead of horse-hair tournures. These will be 
comfortable only in cold weather. 

Buttons and ornaments for cloaks are pend- 
ants, long and slender. ‘The frog-button, round 
with pointed drops, is also fashionable. 

Pretty chatelaines, furnished with all the imple- 
ments for needle-work, are made of pale Rus- 
sian leather, attached to a belt of the same. 

Parasols are trimmed with borders of mara- 
bout feathers, and with fringe made of quill 





shavings. White marabout on black satin is 
very stylish. 

Handkerchiefs for the street are of fine cam- 
bric with two-inch hem, with a vine of embroid- 
ery or a Grecian design. 

For information received we are indebted to 
the courtesy of Messrs. W. J. Barker; A. T. 
Stewart & Co.; Mitter; and Miss Pace. 





PERSONAL. 


Gounop, the composer of the opera of ‘‘ Faust,” 
was, some fifteen years ago, walking about the 
streets of Paris as an abbé, and determined to de- 
vote himself to the Church; but he long ago 
abandoned the idea, and has since given himself 
up to music. He lives in good style, is a pol- 
ished and cultivated gentleman, has a fine face, 
and easy and affable manners, and is a general fa- 
vorite. He is fifty, but looks younger; is mar- 
ried to the <a of the late German pianist 
and professor of music, ZIMMERMANN. next 
opera will be ‘‘ Francesea di Rimini.’ 

—M. THIERS, it is said, has been offered £10,- 
000 for the ten volumes of “L’Histoire de la 
Restoration” on which he is now engaged; but 
he has not yet accepted. Some American his- 
torians have done better than that. 

—There is a Mr. Smitu in Boston, a colored 
man, whose business is that ofacaterer. He isa 
well-educated, modest, sensible man, and enjoys 
in a high di e the respect and confidence of 
many of the best and most cultivated people of 
that city. We have heard that Senator SUMNER 
invited him to his wedding, though he did not 
attend. Mr. Smira recently gave a very fine 
dinner to a few of his friends at his residence in 
Bulfinch Street, and seated at table with him 
were the Hon. CHARLES SUMNER, tlic Rev. Dr. 
Botts, Rev. Dr. Porrsr, Rev. J. W. Dapnum, 
Mr. PARKMAN, Hon. Moszs KIMBALL, and sev- 
eral other persons of the best social position in 
Boston. All sides, in politics, were represent- 
ed; and the entertainment was, doubtless, in ey- 
ery respect, refined and delightful. 

—Mr. GEORGE W. CuILps, the energetic, saga- 
cious, successful, genial proprietor of the Phila- 
delphia , goes to Europe next month, with 
his accomplished wife, for a little respite from 
the arduous duties of journalism. No man is 
better entitled toit. Notlong since Mr. CuILDs, 
with characteristic Tr presented to per- 
sons employed in responsible positions on the 
Ledger, \ife-insurance policies amounting in the 
aggregate to a nam at the same 
time, to pay the premium—about $3000 per an- 
num—for ten years, at the expiration of which 
benors the policies become, by their terms, self- 

aying. 

P von the evening preceding the delivery of 
Mr. WEsBSTER’s reply to Colonel Haynes, Mr. 
W. was at Colonel SEaTon’s residence until near 
midnight, and on leaving Mr. Seaton took Mr. 
WEBSTER’S arm and insisted upon seeing him 
home. On reaching Mr. WEBSTER’s the latter 
insisted upon secing Colonel SEATON home. 
The scene was amusing, but Mr. WEBSTER’s ob- 
ject seemed to be to take exercise, enjoy the 
conversation of his friend, and look upon the 
star-studded sky, now descanting upon the won- 
ders of ae and then repeating passages 
from the Bible, Virgil, Shakspeare, and Milton, 
while not an allusion was made to the impend- 
ing event of the morrow. 

—The Springfield Republican says of the Japa- 
nese pupils at the Monson Academy, Massachu- 
setts: “That gentlemanly ‘Jap,’ OHARA Rey- 
NOSKE, was in town on Wednesday on a fur- 
lough from the Academy, where himself and 
brother natives of the Orient are making good 
proficiency in the language of the Oceident, and 
in the customs and usages of the best New En- 
gland society. The twe older ones of the five 
are called home to join the army; the others 
will remain some time longer. All like Mr. 
Hammonp for a teacher, Yankee boys for fel- 
low-students, and Monson for a place to live in. 
They attend the Congregational Church.” 

—Mrs. LEsLIe STEPHEN, a daughter of THack- 
ERAY, is traveling in this country in company 
with her husband. 

—The Rev. Mrs. P. A. HANNAFORD, editress of 
the Ladies’ itory, officiated before the Uni- 
versalist Society at North Adams, Massachusetts, 
two weeks ago last Sunday. She preached from 
the words, ‘‘I shall be satisfied.” Of course her 
hearers were’satisfied, as she is a lady of ability, 
culture, and refinement; besides, men do love to 
heargclever women talk. 

—A prominent Albanian has a wife who is oft- 
en seen rowing her own canoe upon the Hudson, 
above the State Dam. She has ordered a fine pa- 

er shell-boat of the manufacturers at Troy. She 
is a fine oarswoman, and has no end of health and 
muscle. 

—The daughter of Mrs. GASKELL, the well- 
known English authoress, superintends a pub- 
lic kitchen at Manchester for the sick. This 
kitchen was started some three years ago in one 
of the poorest and most populous districts in 
Manchester, with the object of supplying din- 
ners gratuitously to the patients of the Ardwick 
and Ancoats Dispensary, and of St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, during their illness or convalescence. Vic- 
TOR Hugo has written a letter to Miss GASKELL, 
~~ complimenting her on her good works. 

—Young authors who are really conscious of 
having the right stuff in them need not be dis- 
heartened at a polite refusal of manuscript now 
and then from publishers. VicToRIEN SaRDou 
says that the first eighty of his manuscripts, 
plays, poems, etc., were rejected, and that for 
two years he did not make a sou by his literary 
labors. Since then he has become popular, rich, 
and is in great demand from those who once de- 
clined his productions. 

—Lord LytTon is said to have rewritten his 
drama of The Sea Captain, originally played in 
London in 1839 for thirty successive nights. 
Macreapy, Heien Favcit, and Mrs. WARNER 
then played the leading characters. Itis now to 
be produced at the Lyceum Theatre, London, 
uiider the\supervision of Mr. BANDMANN (well 
known in theatrical circles here), who will him- 
self take the character of Norman, the hero of 
the play. 

—A gentleman of Cincinnati (his name is not 
given though it ought to be), who owns one of 
the finest country seats in the suburbs of that 
city, on leaving home for the sea-shore, gave his 
gardener orders that twice each week all the 
roses on his place should be gathered and sent 
to St. Luke’s Hospital, which was done through- 
out the summer. The delight that that kind- 








hearted gentleman imparted to the weak and 
weary invalids was such payment as money could 
never give. Fortunate man to have the roses; 
happier to have the thought to put them beside 
the pillow of sickness ! 

wiss inn-keepers must live, as well as inn- 
keepers elsewhere; so at least thought the 
honest Boniface who prepared a plain break- 
fast for Queen Victoria, not long since, and 
charged for it the modest sum of.seven hundred 
francs. He was remonstrated with on the ground 
that eggs were plenty, but remarked, Pleasantly, 
in reply, that ‘sovereigns are scarce.” 

—Mr. G. Victor LE Vavx, an eminent jour- 
nalist staying at Niagara Falls, states that the 
Horseshoe Falls have receded more than six feet 
at the great bend, or “central bight,”’ since his 
visit last year, and that the average rate of retro- 
egeeys trom this point along the precipice to 

he ‘‘ Canadian bend” has been five feet. Dur- 

ing the last year the rate of the retrogression 
of the American Falls was three feet at one point 
(the Luna indentation or bight) and one foot at 
another. Elsewhere the retrogression is not 
perceptible. 

—The Queen of the Belgians recently was 
driving a spirited span among the mountains 
where she was temporarily sojourning, and once 
ventured into a road which was barely passable 
for carriages; she met one of the simple and 
honest peasant women of the Ardennes, and in- 
quired of her if she could continue upon that 
road. ‘* Yes,’ she replied, ‘‘ but it would be a 
shame to break your carriage, and spoil those 
pretty horses, and the man who has let them to 
you will not be well satisfied.” 

—A new star has arisen in the musical firma- 
ment of Paris—Mlle. Hisson, who recently de- 
buted in “ Trovatore,” with unusual success. 
LA MARQUISE DE CAUX was among her warmest 
. and M. MERMET, the composer of 
‘Roland a Roncevaux,” has selected her to be 
. eanne d’Arc, in his new opera, now in prepara- 
jon. 

—MatTILpA HERON now gives her entire at- 
tention to the instruction of young ladies for 
the highest rank of the drama. erms from 
— to $500 per quarter. Poor aspirants taught 
gratis. 

—THADDEUS STEVENS, when jocular, never 
kept back.a witticism, whether it hit friend or 
foe. On one occasion he called on President 
Lrxcoty. “It was a hot day,” said Mr. Stx- 
VENs, ‘‘and he was lying about on sofas and 
chairs, in a disjointed way he had. Iknew him 
by the fragments, and so was able to reconstruct 

im. 


—Mr. LONGFELLOW, when in London, visited 
the Temple, to see where GoLDsm1TH and JoHN- 
SON once. had resided, and rested beneath the old 
sycamore-tree, now fenced round, under which 
they used to sit and chat. In the burial-ground 
of the Temple GoLpsmiTH found his final rest- 
A gg: though his — can not now be iden- 
tified. He died at fo y-six, and a bust, by Not- 
LEKENS, with a Latin inscription, by JoHNson, 
do honor to his memory in Poet’s Corner in 
Westminster Abbey. GOLDSMITH was a little 
of every ban: good, with a strong dash of every 
thing bad. GARRICK hit him off with tolerable 
accuracy when he said: 


“This — take, Christian, dupe, gamester, and 


Though a mixture so odd, he shall merit great fame, 

And among brother mortals be GoipsmiTu his 

name.” 

—Royalty does not always forget the pecuniary 
meum and tuum. A Paris letter to London says: 
“The other day the Archduchess SopHia was 
asked by her chaplain for money to pay for mass- 
es for the repose of her unfortunate son Max1- 
MILIAN’ssoul, Without reflecting, she put down 
her name for a considerable amount. Encoutr- 
aged by this success, the chaplain took the list 
to Archduke ALBERT, and begged him to sub- 
scribe. ‘‘I will gladly subscribe to a collection 
in memory of my unfortunate brother, but I shali 
insist on the money being applied to pay his 
creditors, which appears to me the first thing to 
be done.” <A proper reply, though not regarded 
as vitally pious by the chaplain. 

—TERESA TIETJENS, the new prima donna, 
soon to make her appearance in this city as the 
prominent artiste of Mr. MAPLESON’s company, 
is at the head of the tragic opera of the day. 
Great as Parti and NILsson are, TIETJENS stands 
higher as a lyric artist. She was born in Ham- 
burg, and is now thirty-four years old. Her 
voice is a pure soprano, fresh, penetrating, even, 
and powerful, unusually rich in quality, extens- 
ive in compass, and of great flexibility. She 
possesses every requisite needed by a cantatrice 
of the highest order, personal beauty, physical 
strength, originality of conception, a superb 
voice, and inexhaustible spirit and enerey- She 
is a blonde, is well educated, speaks English, 
and is otherwise quite accomplished. 

—The reports that Count Bismarck is much 
broken in health are without truth. He is 
simply on a prolonged visit to his estates in 
East , Roeg and is in good health; rises early, 
rides over his farms, dines, rests a while, and 
then looks after his office-work. A — 
wire extends from his castle to the capital, and 
he communicates instantly and directly such 
orders as may be required. He has not had oc- 
casion to see a medicater since he left Berlin. 

—All France is talking of the audacity of 
young EuGENE CAVAIGNAC, who refused recent- 
ly to accept a college prize at the hands of the 

INCE IMPERIAL. The young man was educa- 
ted in stern hatred of Imperialism by his ener- 
getic young mother, who was but nineteen years 
old when her illustriéus husband died. Cavai- 
GNAC died very suddenly in the country, and his 
wife, though overwhelmed with grief, had the 
corpse placed in her carriage, and drove with it 
to Paris which she reached in nine hours after- 
ward. Herson was only a year old at that time. 
When Tu1ers called on her she showed him the 
child, and —. him, said, ‘‘ He shall never 
take the oath.” e French Government has 
long since placed her under the special surveil- 
lance of the police. 

—The recent unveiling of the new monument 
to Martin LurHer at Worms has excited fresh 
interest in matters relating to his family. Of 
his lineal descendants only one, Joacuim Lv- 
THER, survives. Martin Lurwer had six chil- 
dren: Hans, ELIZABETH, MAGDALENE, MARTIN, 
Pau, and MARGARETE. Of these only three— 
Hans, Pav, and MARGARETE, reached maturity. 
The Hans branch expired early in an only daugh- 
ter who died a childless wife. The PauL branch 
multiplied, but expired in the male line in the 
fifth generation. 
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Tidy with Rosettes in Crochet and Point de Reprise. 
Mareriats: Green cloth, twisted wool, black sewing-silk. 


green 

This tidy is made of green cloth, and ornamented, as shown by Fig. 1, 
with rosettes, which are worked with green wool in crochet stitch and 
point de reprise. . Fig. 2 shows one of the rosettes for the outer edge 
For working these make, of green wool, 


of the tidy of the full size. 
a foundation corresponding to the inner circumference of the 
crochet edge of the rosette, join in a round by means of a slip 
stitch, and crochet on this two rounds sc. (single crochet), in 
which widen one stitch eight times at distances ; 
in the second round the made stitches must lie over the 
made stitches of the former round; also in the second 
round crochet around both the upper veins of the stitches. 
On this work one round picots as follows: + 1 sc. in the 
first stitch of the former round, 1 picot composed of 8 
ch, (chain stitches), 1 sc. in the first of the 3. ch., 
pass over one stitch of the former round and take 
one.stitch, and repeat from *. At the end of the 
round crochet a slip stitch fastened to the first stitch 
of the round and the thread. Arrange this cro- 
cheted edge on pasteboard, and work within it the 
star composed of eight leaves in’ point de’ reprise. 
We have already frequently described the manner 
of working these leaves. tly, finish each leaf 
and also the edge with a row of herring-bone stitch 
worked in black sewing-silk, as shown by the illus- 
tration, and make a few knots of the green wool in 
the centre of the star.’ The large rosette in the cen- 
tre of the tidy is made in the same manner, as 
shown by Fig. 1. Sew the rosettes when finished 
on the cloth, and cut the latter away underneath. 


Sofa Pillow in Application. 

Tus embroidery is worked on cloth laid over satin; it 
is extremely pretty with the materials all in green, and 
the satin and silk twist in a lighter shade than the cloth. 
Mark on the cloth the square of the design, lay the satin under 
the cloth, and, following the lines marked, work through the 
double material the rows of chain stitch seen on the illustration. 





. Sora Pittow im APpPiicaTion. 


The manner of working this chain stitch has been already described 
in Harper's Bazar, No. 47, page 740. Next work the alternate 
squares with point russe figures as shown by the illustration, and cut 
away the cloth of the plain squares so that the satin squares shall 
appear on the surface, 


Section of Patchwork Cloth Tidy. 


Tuis tidy is formed of small pieces of black cloth sewed together. 
These squares are of the sizé shown by Fig. 1, and are worked on 
the edges with a kind of button-hole stitch of green wool. Fig. 2 
shows the manner of working this stitch. Join the squares thus 
prepared on the right side with chain stitch of black wool, putting 
the needle through the edges of the stitches worked on the outer edges 
of the squares. Remnants of cloth of the same or different colors 
may be made useful in this manner. 


[Ocroser 3, 1868. 





Border of Worsted Work. 
Tus border is worked in ordinary cross stitch with zephyr worsted and 
filoselle silk in the colors designated on the illustration.. When 
set together with alternate strips of plush it forms a pretty cover 
for lounges, foot-stools, etc. 


Fish-Shaped Emery Bag. 
See illustration on page 773. 

Tuis elegant little emery bag is simple and easily made. 
First, cut in the form given by the illustration, exclusive of 
the fins, two pieces of white muslin, gray drilling, or some 
such material, and sew them together around the 
outer edge with the exception of a small opening, 
after which fill the bag thus made with iron filings 
or emery and close the aperture. Then cut two simi- 
lar pieces of red or gray cloth, ornament these in 
button-hole stitch with gold-colored or red silk, in 
imitation of scales, and overseam them together 
with fine silk of the same color. The eyes are 
made with a small round piece of white cloth and 
a black bead. ‘The fins are formed by sticking in 
pins in the manner shown by the illustration. 






















Two meet Cae for Shoes, 
Cushions, etc. 
See illustrations on page 773.” 
‘Tue design, Fig. 1, is to be worked in cross stitels 
with wool and silk. 
The design, Fig. 2, is worked with beads. 


Antimacassar of Embroidered Bits of Linen. 
See illustrations on page 773. 

Tus antimacassar is pretty and easily made, and 
serves to use up the bits of linen which collect about a 
3 house. The pieces of linen are button-hole stitched 

around the edges and embroidered partly in herring-bone stitch 

and parily in satin stitch, in the manner shown by Fig. 2, which 
gives a section of the full size. The centre is adorned with a sprig 







Fig. 1.—Tipy witn Roserres tn CROCHET AND 
Pornt bE REePRisE.—Repvucep Size. 





Fig. 2.—Burron-Hote Sriren FoR 
Crotu Tipy. 


Fig. 1.—Srction oF Patcuwork CiotH Tipy. 


in satin stitch, which can be easily worked by referring to the illus- 
tration. In working the separate pieces embroider the centres, and 
then work the outer edges, after which cut away the surplus mate- 
rial. ‘The illustration shows the manner of joining the pieces. The 
circular bands are made of straight strips in which small pleats have 
been laid on one side at regular intervals, after which the surplus 
material is embroidered and: cut away. The cross bars may either 
be joined to the circular bands on the under side or when the edge 
is button-hole stitched. 








EGYPTIAN MUMMIES. 


hayes greater part of the national existence of Egypt, it has been 
said, seems to have been spent in a struggle against the natural 
laws of corruption for about four or five thousand years; and the 


Fig. 2,—Roserre For Tipy.—Foit Size. 
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Description of Symbols; ® Black; S Crimson; ® Green; & Lilac; O White; @ Gray; © Yellow Filoselle Silk; G Orango Filoselle Silk. 


EMBROIDERY PATTERN FOR BORDER. 
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The king or the priest of Egypt did not, like the Bishop of 
St. Praxed, merely give orders about his tomb on his death- 
bed, he was preparing it his whole life long—all his aspirations 
were posthumous and subterranean. . How often must Ramees 
or Sesostris have come to superintend the construction of his 
palace-sepulchre as thousands of naked, onion-fed workmen 
proceeded, under the whip of the inspectors, to hew out gallery 
after gallery, ante-chamber after ante-chamber, colonnade after 
colonnade, and burrowed deep into the bowels of the mountain ! 
How often must he have wandered with pleased and vacant 
eye, while his dreamy inner vision was fixed beyond the hori- 
zon of the grave, before the quaint skeleton-like representa- 


long ranges of mummy cases, with their painted decorations, 
with their monotonous uniformity of almond-shaped eyes and 
hieroglyphics indecipherable to the uninitiated, stowed away in 
countless crypts and vaults, like the rolls of papyrus on the 
shelves of a Roman library, represent well the interminable sim- 
ilarity of the years of Egyptian history. : 
What a strange spectacle must Thebes, the great necropolis 
of Egypt, have presented when the business of embalming was 
in full fashion! ‘The quarter devoted to the manufacture of the 
mummy was in the centre of the city. There, in silence, under 
the supervision of the priests, the various castes of embalmers 
worked day after day. In interminable alleys and halls these 
busy artisans expended their care and their labor with the reg- tions of his sports, his festivals, his hunting-parties, his battles, 
ularity of a Birmingham manufactory on the production of the i his sieges, and his conquests, with which the painter had lined 
mummy, and, like the razor or the pin, the body required the . Emery Bac.—Fott Size. the walls of his eternal subterranean palace; how lovingly he 











. and serpents. . Egypt, as we have said, ex- 
BBate: 3 OCs Tepes at eis OMe soa_| pended its existence in one interminable re- 
Base oi Bp. owt f ; volt against the tyranny of death, and uu- 
dertook the defense not only of humanity, 
but of the brute creation, both in its useful 
and its noxious members,. against the laws 
of corporeal dissolution ; and indeed so me- 
chanically fossilized became life in Egypt 
that the innumerable inhabitants of each 
gigantic necropolis must have seemed in 
- Hoe roe #1 their silence and darkness almost as much 
x ee ean! foo, ier cies ee Or Tete tke t alive as their descendants whose whole en- 
2958 ht Stet o oy ergies were expended in making preparations 
for sepulchral state when released from the 
ennui and monotony of daily life. 
For the whole land of ancient Egypt be- 
came but a kind of vestibule of the sepulchre 
—the people lived in order to die, and the 
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to other artificers, who deftly swathed it in the intermin- Ba worth, eee: could - living nae, figure to my 
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scribe in hieroglyphics, who with brush and reed-pen gave turies of the dead of Egypt must have represented millions 
it the last pte as Ci iniarmentalitalios pa and millions of inhabitants, who claimed eternal possession 
But even these classes of mumm ei ae were sub- of the soil, which was honey-combed and covered with stu- 
divided again into pooh sige = Ria ee mg pendous constructions for their protection. The living were 
necessarily was fashioned out into pong which peas amere appendage of the dead, and the long history of Egypt 
sented all the hierarchical castes of Egypt; there were was a subjection and a slavery to extinct forms. All notion 
distinct mummy manufacturers for the aristocracy, for of progress was utterly absorbed in the past; hundreds of 
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cael ae co comme pipers rast pokey | Bs violation of the rites and customs which give them still a 
paring this mortuary toilette, which was intended to en- hold on existence, it would have been a frightful parody in 
- dure forever. ‘There was a sort of special gyneceum in rehearsal of the day of the Last Judgment, and the valley 
the establishment for them: and there the perfumer and of the Nile would wave swarmed with bituminous crowds 
the goldsmith and the worker in precious i expend- some hundred and fifty times more numerous than the ex- 
ed all their art in impregnating their delicate forms with isting population of Egypt. If od doctrines and ideas still 
whlsding pechanes pate deculadg chian with gilt: wat so often rule from the tombs of the dead over mankind, 
jewelry for eternity : they gilded the lips and the nails what must it have been in Egypt, where conservatism was 
and the bosoms; they crossed their embalmed, and stuffed, and perfumed in 
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tudes of tam er, or in other ways: of sanctity to itself, and adored in the 
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on “eh igadedaitieidaaia The greatness of the reign 
' i f a monarch was measured b 
The mummies of persons i i id he 
of a lower class had less the size of the pyramid he 
of this delicate manipula- could raise, or the depth of 
tion ; their swathing-lin- the hypogeum which he 
en is coarser, and their scooped out of the mount- 
outer adornments like- ain for the reception of 
wise of a rougher his shriveled bitumi- 
fashion; while the nous corpse. Egypt 
pauper ‘and slave was little else than « 
having one’ kind of tomb. The 
through the = pains, and prodi- 
balming pro- gality, and ex- 
cess Bk penditure of hu- 
bundled and man life with 
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which a king endeavored 
to hide within a mount- 
ain of stone one small 


chamber where his worthless remains 
were submitted to embalmment, but all animals, . might rest forever in inviolable security, 


domestic or wild, consecrated. by the fetich wor- : denote one of the most singular psycho- 
ship of t, were also subjected to the process logical conditions of humanity in the 
—cats and dogs, ichneumons, crocodiles, scarabei, Fig. 2.—Srorron oF ANTIMACASSAR.—FULL S1zzE, whole history of the race; but there is 


common cases woven out of 
dried palm leaves, But not 
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one thing still more curious, and that is the un- 

erring sagacity with which a Belzoni—gifted 

with a finer scent for a royal mummy than a 
or a 


jackal for a corpse—arrives, after 
the lapse of of years, and drives on- 
ward through a tortuous up-and-down labyrinth 


of stone, in spite of every cunning device of 


architects to mislead the explorer, 
to the heart of the pyramid, disinters 
or Ramees, and makes his body a show 





BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY; 


OR, THE 


Adventures and Misadventures of 


Robert Ainsleigh. 
CHAPTER X. 

i Libres coe ne pp erage ye 
‘ast comfortably prepared, room swept an 
diaeh, aad toe chetatemin Who Ihidl Withierto 
attended me dismissed, while my new acquaint- 
ance, dressed in the clothes I had given him, pre- 
sented a decent and even gen ike appear- 
ance. He certainly had not peseser: 5 
handiness, for my room looked cleaner than ever 
it had done under the régime of my deaf laun- 
dress; and the steak which he cooked for 
my breakfast might have gratified the senses of 

a Lucullus, 

He would fain have breakfasted off the frag- 
ments of my own meal, but this I refused. If 
he was good enough to live with me, he was good 
enough to eat with me. I had a lurking con- 
sciousness that I had done a foolish thing, but 
felt that I could not amend my folly by a haughty 
treatment of my unknown companion. While 
we breakfasted he gave me a brief sketch of his 
career and fortunes. 

“* My name: is Philip Hay,” he began; ‘and 
I am the son rans syne a man of great learn- 
ing, but a poor spirit, who spent his life in the 
seclusion of an agricultural district, neglected his 
flock while he read the classics, and brought up 
his family on the e of his garden and pig- 
sty. I can hardly remember wearing a shirt 
that was not ragged, or a coat and breeches that 
had not served my elder brother faithfully before 
they fell to my share, At our table butcher's 
meat was not the rule, but the exception; and I 
am somewhat inclined to attribute my want of 
moral stamina to that deficiency of beef from 
which I suffered in my boyhood. Butcher's 
meat is the foundation of your true Englishman. 
I will not say that my father gave me a good 
education, for he suffered me to pick up the 
crumbs of his learning very much as the cocks 
and hens that stalked about our carpetless parlor 
at meal-times wete accustomed to pick up the 
fragments of each repast. I may say, without 
boastfulness, since my education has never been 
of the smallest use to me, that I had a natural 
aptitude for learning. Nothing in the way of 
scholarship came amiss tome. I knew my Greek 
alphabet before I was breeched, and read Eras- 
mus in the original while other lads were blun- 
dering over firsf declension. ‘This early 
proficiency 6 attracted the notice of neigh- 
bors, who, entirely unlearned themselves, were 
disposed to regard me as a juvenile prodigy, very 
much as they would have done had Nature gifted 
me with two heads, or enriched me with a super- 
fluous arm. My reputation at twelve years old 
spread as far as the mansion of a wealthy noble- 
man, who sent for me one day when he had a 
house full of company, and bade me repeat an 
ode of Horace, and specimens of other classic 
poets, for the amusement of his guests. The re- 
sult of this exhibition was an invitation to spend 
the holidays with my lord’s son, an idle but by 
no means stupid young jackanapes, whom my 
learned example might possibly convert to in- 
dustry. My father was but too glad to accept 
such an invitation; friends and neighbors de- 
clared that my fortune was made; my mother 
patched and turned the soundest of my old 
clothes, and my father pledged his credit to pro- 
cure me the first suit of new ones I ever owned. 
I left home in high spirits, and ingratiated myself 
at once with my patron’s son, Viscount Escote, 
whom I was so fortunate, or so unfortunate, as 
to amuse, and whose friendship or fancy I was 
soon master of. With this young gentleman I 
spent the merriest, and indeed the happiest pe- 
riod of my life, and the acquaintance thus begun 
was not destined to lapse. The boy had a warm 
heart, and I had perhaps reason to love him even 
better than I did, 

** Lord Escote’s tutor, a very grave and pomp- 
ous gentleman, was at first inclined to object to 
his pupil’s affection for my society; but as I 
speedily discovered his own incompetency, and 
was able to pose him at any moment by a seem- 
ingly-innocent inquiry about a crabbed sentence 
in Juvenal, or an obscure verb in Adschylus, he 
soon became more amiable, and permitted me to 
enjoy my share of the good things which he ob- 
tained by the exercise of grave humbug and 
sanctimonious imposture. When his lordship 
went to the university, some four years after our 
first meeting, nothing would please him but I 
must go also; and his father, Lord Mallandaine, 
being by this time deceased, and he succeeded to 
the title, with no one but a foolish, indulgent 
mother to govern him, he of course had his way, 
and I enjoyed the education of a gentleman at 
my patron’s charge. 

“*T could tell you rare stories of those wild 
days, Mr. Ainsleigh—stories of exploits that re- 
dound rather to my cleverness than to my pa- 
tron’s morality or my own sense of honor. ‘To 
sum up the whole, we were both expelled the 
university under circumstances of peculiar dis- 
grace; and Lord Mallandaine, not caring to face 
a doting mother, proposed a continental tour, 
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early friendship for 
with a few hundreds, and bade me make my for- 
tune at the Bar, for which profession, he was 


‘¢ That is scarcely a Christian sentiment,” said 
I, *‘since, by F pct own showing, Lord Mallan- 
daine was kind to og 

*¢ Kind ? ! He kept me about him so long 
as I pecs yl and kicked me off when he 
tired of me. You do not know—your simplicity 
can not conceive the things I have done for that 
man, the degradations to which I have submit- 
ted, the perils I have encountered. Believe me, 

our ’s situation is no sinecure. And 
some day, in a brief fit of virtue, Don Juan turns 
away his faithful servant.” 

‘* How came you to succeed s0 ill at the Bar?” 

‘*You will understand that better ten years 
hence. I began steadily enough, and for the first 
two years ate my dinners and studied with a 
pleader; but the habit of dissipation was too 
strong upon me. I took to spending my nights 
in gaming-houses, and even worse places of en- 
tertainment, brought discreditable company to 
my chambers, got into ill-repute with the Bench- 
ers, and it ended by my being kicked out of the 
Temple, as I had been kicked off by my patron, 
and as I had been expelled from my university. 
You perceive I have a genius for getting turned 
out of doors.” 

‘And since that time you have lived by lit- 
erature ?” 

‘*T have lived by writing for the booksellers, 
if you call that literature: Idon’t. I have com- 
posed more biographies of lately-defunct celebri- 
ties than I can count; have written a history of 
the Greek and Roman heroes, adapted for schools, 
and stolen from Plutarch; have composed metric- 
al translations of such‘Latin poets as are least fit 
for translation; have invented a scandalous his- 
tory of the Princess of Wales, whom I have no 
grounds. for supposing any thing but a very es- 
timable matron; and have written pamphlets for 
and against every party. And now, Sir, you 
know the worst of me. Upon my merits I have 
not presumed to touch; but even my enemies 
admit that I have an easy temper and a daring 
spirit, and that I can be a firm friend to the man 
who wins my regard. I have flung myself upon 
your charity because I like your face; and it is 
for you to decide whether you will turn me out 
of doors, or allow me to remain as your faithful 
drudge and servitor until my luck turns, as it is 
sure to do ina week or two, when I will freely 
pay my share of our expenses, and continue truly 
grateful for your company.” 

And now came my fatal moment of weakness. 
I was but just twenty, and easily won to pity the 
misfortunes of my fellow-men, however well- 
deserved might be their woes. The man’s story 
was in every manner calculated to prejudice me 
against him; but I reflected that this very fact 
told in his favor, and was at least evidence of his 
candor, since it would have been easy for so clever 
a rascal to give a plausible account of himself. 
There seemed a reckless honesty about the fellow 
that fascinated me in spite of myself. How oft- 
en had I felt the solitude of my chambers intol- 
erable, and here was a learned and jovial com- 
panion eager to share them with me. True, that 
his character might be against him; but I had 
now begun the world, and must expect to en- 
counter strange characters. And then, I doubt 
not that my vanity was tickled by his avowed 
fancy for me; and I suffered this adroit flattery 
to influence me in his favor. What chance has 
rustic youth against a citizen of the world such 
as this? The snare had been ingeniously pre- 
pared, and I walked blindfold into the meshes. 

“T'll not turn you out of doors!” I cried, 
heartily ; ‘‘and if you possess the learning for 
which you give yourself credit, I shall be very 
glad of your company.” 

“Your hand on that,” said Philip Hay. ‘‘And 
now that I am provided with a decent coat I'll 
go and look up Mr. Cave, and see if I can strike 
a bargain with him for my Amazons.” 

On this hé departed, and was no sooner gone 
than I began to ponder seriously whether this 
Mr. Hay would ever return, and if I had not 
been cheated out of a substantial suit of clothes 
by this eloquent adventurer. I had been warned 
against the tricks of the town, and this might 
be one of them. I laughed aloud as I thought 
how easily I had been cheated. 

In this matter, however, I was agreeably dis- 
appointed. At five o’clock in the afternoon in 
comes my gentleman, with his hat cocked on 
one side and his face triumphant. 

**Look you there, Mr. Robert Ainsleigh!” he 
cried, flinging a purse of guineas on the table. 
‘** Your clothes have brought me luck. Mr. Cave 
happened to be in rare good-humor to-day, and 
I have struck a very fair bargain for my history. 
There was a great hulking fellow, with a queer 
twitch of his face and limbs, hanging about the 
shop, who went near to spoil my market by the 
display of his learning. He cried out that the 
Amazons were fabulous females, and that I could 
know as much of them as I knew of Achilles— 
just what was told in Homer, and fragmentary 


natural sl 





snatches of the Cyclic poets. But I extinguish- 
ed my twitching friend—who wore a coat that 
was patched at the elbows and ragged at the 
cuffs, showing at once premeditated poverty and 

lovenli d talked Cave into an 


we'll spend a evening. 

lebone s or Don Saltero’s, Rane- 
— ‘Vauxhall? Under which king, Bezoni- 
an 

I would fain have avoided appearing in public 
with my new acquaintance, of whom I knew no- 
thing that was not to his discredit; but his good- 
humor and joviality soon vanquished my scru- 
ples. I had a natural curiosity about the pleas- 
ures of the town, those dazzling scenes of riot 
and delight which I had heard so praised by my 
fellow-students in the dining-hall—the places not 
to know which was to be in some manner behind 
the age. In a word, I suffered Mr. Philip Hay 
to lead me where he pleased; and those even- 
ings which had hitherto been spent in the studi- 
ous quiet of my chamber, or the grave gossip of 
an obscure coffee-house, were now given entirely 
to the pleasures of the town. 

I might perhaps have continued to regard 
Philip Hay’s assumed affection for myself with 
doubt and suspicion if that reprobate individual 
had required any thing from me. But his for- 
tunes revived from the first day of our acquaint- 
ance, and he was more extravagant in his ex- 
penditure than myself, notwithstanding that my 
purse had been replenished by a bank-note in- 
closed in Lady Barbara’s last letter. He re- 
proached me loudly for my parsimony when I 
refused to drink or game in the vivacious com- 
pany to which he introduced me at Vauxhall 
and other public places; and on more than one 
occasion, by his somewhat scornful offers to pay 
my score, drew me into an outlay which I after- 
ward regretted, for I never forgot that I owed 
all to my benefactress ; and the natural pride of 
manhood was only sustained by the hope that I 
should one day be able to repay all. 

Nor were my nights spent in noisy pleasure 
at Don Saltero’s, or wasted in the Ranelagh Ro- 
tundo, unattended by the after-bitterness of re- 
morse. From scenes so frivolous, from cémpany 
so loose and unprincipled, my thoughts went back 
to Hauteville, the calm days and happy evenings, 
the pleasant conversations over my lady’s tea- 
ae the summer sunsets Dorothea Hemsley 
and I had watched from the Italian garden, when 
the night-dews hung heavy on the roses, and the 
last of midsummer’s nightingales sang loud in 
the dusky distance of the wood. But, in spite 
of these etter thoughts, the pleasures into which 
my companion plunged me were not without their 
charm. The restraint in which my boyhood had 
been spent especially fitted me to be the fool of 
such frivolous temptations ; and my Mephistoph- 
eles contrived his snares with a rare genius. Sel- 
dom did he suffer weariness to mar my amuse- 
ment. A skillful courtier, set on by wily minis- 
ters to lure a crown-prince from thoughts of state- 
craft into the vile slough of dissipation, could not 
have acted his part with greater care or wisdom. 
Ina word, my tempter played upon me as Prince 
Hamlet bade the courtiers play upon ‘‘this pipe ;” 
and it was only afterward, when I saw the other 
side of his cards, that I knew the subtlety of his 
game, and how utterly helpless I had been in his 
hands. 

I had enjoyed the privilege of Mr. Hay’s so- 
ciety for six weeks before Sir Marcus Lestrange 
and his family came to London. I had ventured 
to call more than once in St. James’s Square, 
where the house-porter informed me that his 
master was suffering from an attack of gout, 
which detained him at Hauteville, and that Mr. 
Lestrange was in Paris. I was relieved to hear 
of Everard’s absence, and to know that Dora 
was for the present free from the attention, or 
persecution, of her enforced suitor. 

We came through St. James’s Square one 
night, after an evening spent at Vauxhall, whence 
it had pleased us to return on foot. Ihave since 
had reason to believe that Mr. Hay had his own 
special purpose in bringing me this way on this 
particular night. We had supped with some of 
his rackety acquaintance at the gardens, and he 
had induced me to drink a little more than usu- 
al.. The punch, the company, and the long walk 
in the night-air had combined to excite my brain, 
and for the first time during our acquaintance I 
had spoken freely of my friends at Hauteville ; 
nor did I perceive until afterward, when consid- 
ering my night’s folly in the sober reflections of 
the next morning, how artfully my companion 
led me on to the revelation of my most secret 
thoughts. 

The windows of Sir Marcus’s house were blaz- 
ing with the light of numberless candles as we 
came into the square. ‘The family had arrived, 
and Lady Barbara was holding a reception. The 
great hall-door was open, and we saw the splen- 
dor within, with guests ascending and descend- 
ing, and footmen bawling in the hall and on the 
staircase. Without there was a crowd of chair- 
men, footmen with flaming torches, link-boys, 
and lantern-bearers, though it was a fine spring 
night, and the stars shining high up in the clear 
cold gray. We stood to watch the company 
passing in and out, powder and diamonds, rus- 
tling trains of gorgeous hues, and gold and silver 
brocade that flashed in the glare of the torches. 
The crowd proclaimed the names of beaux and 
belles, soldiers and statesmen. Now there was 
a hush and murmur in the crowd as Mr. Pelham 
descended from his chariot, with ribbon and star 
upon his breast, and a smile upon his florid coun- 
tenance. How soon was that respected head to 
be laid low! And here, close behind him, came 
the Duke of Newcastle, looking right and left, 
with his glass held affectedly to his eye, chal- 
lenging the plaudits of the crowd. 

‘** What a grinning baboon goes yonder!” cried 
my companion, who knew every one; ‘‘it is a 





monkey that clambers into power on the shoul- 
ders of better men.” 

A thick-set, clumsy-looking man, with a dark, 
scowling face, came presently through the crowd. 

“*Yonder goes the Secretary of War, Henry 
Fox,” said Mr. Hay; ‘‘one of the greatest 
statesmen we have, but not eloquent as a speak- 
er. Did you ever see such a hang-dog counte- 
nance? One would say ’twas a fellow that had 
just committed murder and hid the body in a 
ditch. But the manisa genius! If he and Pitt 
could but combine their forces, the brotherhood 
of Pelham must bow their diminished heads. 
Sir Marcus is well in with the Ministry, you see, 
and I doubt not will get some new berth abroad 
or at home. Why, with such interest you ought 
to be in the House of Commons, instead of slav- 
ing for the reward of a shabby stuff gown, and 
the right to cross-examine the witnesses for the 
crown against a sheep-stealer! But come away ; 
it is sorry pleasure hanging about the door when 
we feel ourselves good enough for the best com- 
pany in the drawing-room.” 

**T am not so sure of my own merits as you 


.are of yours, Philip,” I answered, laughing; 


**but there is one in that house I would give a 
great deal to see.” 

‘* And that one is Miss Dorothea Hemsley, a 
young lady with fifty thousand pounds for her 
fortune, who is engaged to her cousin Everard 
Lestrange, ard who would marry you to-mor- 
row if you had the courage of a mouse!” said my 
companion. 

We had now drawn a little aloof from the 
crowd; Philip Hay had thrust his arm through 
mine, and was leading me homeward. 

‘*What do you mean ?” I cried, aghast at such 
sacrilege as this light mention of a name that 
was, and has ever been, sacred to my ears. 

**T mean that I am a man of the world, and 
know what stuff women are made of. You tell 
me that Miss Hemsley is plighted, or all but 
plighted, to young Lestrange, as hardened a sin- 
ner as my late patron Mallandaine, from whom 
I have heard his character. And you have 
watched her, and seen her unhappy; and you 
surprised her once in tears, and she owned that 
the burden of her sorrow was hard to bear. Yet 
with all her sorrow she found time and patience 
to teach you Spanish, and was pleased you should 
polish her Italian; and sang with you, and walk- 
ed with you, and watched with a face white as 
a corpse while Sir Marcus reviled and banish- 
ed‘you, and sent you a little pious monkish book 
for your comfort. Why, man alive, the woman 
loves you—it is as plain as the nose on your 
face—and would marry you out of hand if you 
had the spirit to ask her.” 

‘That is impossible—even if I could do such 
an act of dishonor against Lady Barbara, which 
I could not. ‘Those who have authority over 
her would take care to prevent such a marriage.” 

‘*Yes, if you were so dull a blockhead as to 
ask their permission. But I don’t suppose even 
your rustic simplicity is simple enough for that. 
There are parsons by the score in May Fair and 
the Fleet who will marry you without leave or 
license from parents and guardians; and you 
will surely not let the young lady be sacrificed 
to a man she hates for lack of a little courage on 
your part.” 

“Tf daring of mine could secure her happi- 
ness there are few perils I would not dare,” I 
answered, boldly. 

‘‘Pshaw! thou art a creature of ifs and buts. 
Had I such good fortune as to win the heart of 
an orphan heiress, I would not stand shivering 
on the door-step while my lady-love was pining 
for me within.” 

The cold night and the walk had sobered me 
by this time, and the man’s tone offended me. 
I begged him to trouble himself no more about 
my business, which I assured him I could con- 
duct without his advice. He received my re- 
buff with his usual good-humor, and for some 
time forbore to offend by any mention of Dora's 
name, 





CHAPTER XI. 
WE PLIGHT OUR TROTH. 


On the following day I received a note from 
Lady Barbara. It had been written before the 
assembly of the previous night, and it informed 
me that the writer would walk in the Mall in St. 
James’s Park at three o’clock on that afternoon, 
attended only by a footman, and would be pleased 
if I could join her there, as if by accident. 

Philip Hay was present when I received this 
letter, and soon after proposed an expedition 
that would occupy the afternoon and evening. 
When I declined this he questioned me so close- 
ly that I confessed I was going to meet my pa- 
troness. He congratulated me on being so high 
in her favor, and went out upon his own busi- 
ness. 

My heart beat high as I entered the Mall. If 
Dora should be with Lady Barbara !—if!—but 
I knew this could not be. My lady herself had 
been anxious to banish me from that sweet so- 
ciety, and would she again expose me to the dan- 
ger which had already well-nigh wrecked my 
peace? No; I felt sure my benefactress would 
be alone; and yet it was with a pang of disap- 
pointment I saw her solitary figure approach me. 

It was not the fashionable hour for promenaders, 
and, except for an occasional passer, or a stroll- 
ing nurse-girl with her brood of children, we had 
the walk well-nigh to ourselves. a 

Lady Barbara dismissed her footman, bidding 
him return for her in half an hour. She led the 
way to a retired seat under one of the newly- 
budding elms, and here we sat side by side, my 
lady for a few maprrsnes silent with emotion, and 
I no less deeply moved. é 

Presently he took my hand and kissed it. 

‘Dear Robert! dear adopted son!” she mur- 
mured gently, “it is hard to meet you thus by 
stealth.” 
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‘¢ Nothing is hard to me, dear Madam, except 
the loss of your affection.” 

‘* And that loss can never happen to Pg I 
have only to look in your face, and the past 
comes back to me, and I fancy you are your fa- 
ther, and I am young, and jealous, and wicked, 
and miserable once more. No justice that I can 
do to you will atone for that old wrong to him, 
Oh, if it could! But that is a vain wish; a 
wrong done to the dead is done forever. How 
well you look! how manly you have grown! 
You had never much of the rustic air, but even 
that you had jg gone, and you are a courtier, a 
man of the wo id. In what school have you been 


uating ?” 

I blushed as I bethought myself that it was 
in those notorious seminaries of Ranelagh and 
Vauxhall I had acquired the manly air on which 
my dear lady was pleased to congratulate me. 

‘‘Speak to me of yourself, dear Madam,” I 
said, ‘‘and of—” 

‘“*And of Dora!” said Lady Barbara, as I 
paused, confused. ‘‘ Ah, Robert, that is a busi- 
ness which sorely troubles me.” 

‘¢ What business, Madam ?” 

“¢ Dora’s marriage with Everard. As the time 
draws near I begin to doubt the wisdom of my 
husband’s conduct in this matter.” 

‘¢ As the time draws near!” I cried, my heart 
beating painfully. ‘* What do you mean by those 
words, Madam ?” 

*¢ Ah, I forgot. You know nothing of what 
has happened since you left Hauteville. Sir 
Marcus has hurried on this marriage between 
his niece and his son. I fear he has pressed his 
suit somewhat too persistently. The dear child 

ields, but I am sure she is unhappy; and oh, 
bert, I sorely fear it is for her fortune Everard 
is so eager !” 

‘¢T know as much, Lady Barbara,” replied I, 
and proceeded to repeat the remarks on this sub- 
ject with which Mr. Everard had favored -me. 
‘*No man who loved a woman would speak of 
her thus,” I said, in conclusion. 

On this my lady became very thoughtful. 

*¢Oh, Robert, would to Heaven I knew what is 
best to be done!” she cried, after a 

*¢ Any thing is better than that Hise Bensley 
should be unhappy,” said 1; ‘‘ and I do not be- 
lieve that marriage can result in her happiness. 
Oh, Madam, believe me, this is’no selfish argu- 
ment. It is not because I love her that I say 
this. Alas, what hope have 1? Sever her from 
Everard Lestrange to-morrow, and she is no 
nearer me. . But why should her peace be sac- 
rificed to any ambitious design of her guardi- 
an’s ?” 

‘*Tt was her father’s wish also, Robert. Mr. 
Hemsley was a rich city merchant, who owed 
his position in society to his alliance with the 
Lestranges. He had a great friendship for my 
husband, and it was he who first mooted the 
idea of Dorothea’s union with her cousin. His 
will was made with a view to this; and if Dora 
marries without her guardian’s consent she for- 
feits half <f her fifty thousand pounds, which 
sum goes to Sir Marcus.” 

I was inexpressibly glad to hear this; it seem- 
ed to lessen by one-half the distance between the 
heiress and me. 

‘* Ah, Madam, how happy the lover who 
should win her against her uncle’s will!” cried I. 

‘¢ Even then she would have no despicable for- 
tune. The stringent terms of Mr. Hemsley’s 
will are by no means singular in days when clan- 
destine marriages are s0 common, and an heir- 
ess the mark for every adventurer. There is 
some talk of a bill to — Fleet marriages ; but 
they say Henry Fox will oppose it with all his 
might, since he owes his happiness to a stolen 
match.” 

‘You spoke of Miss Hemsley’s marriage as 
near at hand, Madam. When is it to be?” 

I faltered, and felt myself cowering like one 
who waits his death-blow. 

‘¢ Alas, Robert, very soon; in a few weeks.” 

“That is indeed soon. But surely, Madam, 
if this young lady does not love her cousin you 
will interfere to prevent her misery? If Sir 
Marcus be the guardian of her fortune you are 
as surely the proper guardian of her peace; you 
can not consent to see her sacrificed.” 

‘*T know not what I ought to do, Robert,” re- 
plied my lady, helplessly; ‘‘ I wish I better knew 
the dear girl’s heart; and yet I dare not question 
her. I have tried my uttermost to dissuade Sir 
Marcus from this hasty marriage, but he is in- 
flexible. And Dora is Ais niece and ward, not 
mine. Everard is in Paris, where he is appoint- 
ed Secretary of Legation; but he comes back to- 
morrow night. He is on the road at this mo- 
ment, and the preparations for the wedding are 
a begun. The milliners are busy with the 
bride’s finery ; but the poor child takes no pleas- 
ure in laces and brocades. I remember the fuss 
about my own wedding-clothes, and what weary 
work it all seemed to me. Ah, Robert, these 
loveless, joyless marriages must surely be dis- 
pleasing to Heaven! But I see my servant com- 
ing back to us. You must go, dear; I shall 
write to you soon. Good-by, and God bless 
you!” 

So we parted ; I to return to the Temple, sore- 
ly depressed in spirits. Nor were Mr. Hay’s 
persuasions of any avail with me for some time 
after this. The very thought of crowded public 
gardens filled me with aversion; I sickened at 
my comrade’s boisterous jokes; I buried myself 
in my books, and would have given much to be 
rid of this old Man of the Mountain, who had 
contrived to fasten himself upon my shoulders. 
I think Mr. Hay’s tact enabled him to perceive 
this; for he left me to myself for upward of a 
week soon afterward, absenting himself upon his 
own business, as he said. 

Days and weeks passed and brought me no 
letter from Lady Barbara. I suffered tortures 
of anxiety, and every evening after dark stole 
away from my books and walked to St. James's 





Square, where, under cover of the friendly night, 
I reconnoitred the mansion that sheltered Doro- 
thea Hemsley. The lighted windows, more or 
less brilliantly illuminated, told me nothing of 
her who was perhaps sad and sorrowful within. 
Sometimes the thought that she was being forced 
into a hateful marriage went nigh to drive me 
to desperation. I remembered what Philip Hay 
—that soldier of fortune and citizen of the world 
—had said to me, The great doors of the di- 
plomatist’s house stood open before me. Why 
should I not rush in and rescue my darling from 
her oppressors by force of arms—my own strong 
arms, which should be able to shield and save 
her from all the world? Why should I not do 
this? Why, indeed, except that I had no right to 
suppose such a proceeding would be agreeable to 
Miss Hemsley. Could I have been assured of 
her love there would have been little need of 
hesitation. But how was I, the least learned of 
students in the science of woman’s heart, to in- 
terpret with any certainty tender looks, and gen- 
tle blushes, and downcast eyelids, and faint flut- 
tering hand, and low, tremulous voice? Those 
sweet signs of maiden bashfulness might mean 
80 little, or so much. 

One night that I found the house in St. James’s 
Square dimly lighted, and the porter standing at 
the open door tasting the evening air, I made so 
bold as to ask that functionary whether 9 
was not soon to be a marriage in the ly he 
served. The man had not been at Hauteville, 
being no doubt too burly and ponderous a person 
for removal from his leather-hooded chair in 
London, and I therefore ran no hazard of recog- 
nition. 

Yes; he informed me that on Thursday fort- 
night the young lady of the house was to be mar- 
ried. The blow struck hard. Thursday fort- 
night! It was now Tuesday; in sixteen days 
Dora would be gone from me forever. 

I returned to my chambers with a distracted 
mind, but happily found a brief note from Lady 
Barbara awaiting me. 

*¢ We. shall be at Vauxhall to-morrow even- 
ing,” she wrote; ‘‘be sure to be at ten o'clock 
in the dark walk to the right of the statue of 
Neptune—and be cautious. We shall not be 
alone.” 

‘*We.” Did ‘“‘ we” mean my lady and Miss 
Hemsley? I thought as much; and I know not 
how T lived till the next night. Philip Hay’s 
presence and lively interest in my welfare seemed 
at this time particularly obtrusive. He ques- 
tioned me closely as to where I was going to 
spend my evening, and said he had made a spe- 
cial appointment for me with some friends of his 
own at Vauxhall. 

I doubt not that some movement of vexation 
at this intelligence betrayed where I was going, 
if he had not the knowledge already from anoth- 
er source. 

Evening came, and I found myself for the first 
time alone in the gardens, fluttered with unspeak- 
able hopes, and very anxious to avoid any en- 
counter with Mr. Philip Hay. Though I had 
meant to arrive only a few minutes before the 
hour named by Lady Barbara it was but nine 
o'clock when I entered the gates, so swiftly did 
my desires outrun time. I kept entirely to the 
dark walks, and looked at my watch every time 
I came to a solitary lamp. Every footstep flut- 
tered me, every rustle of brocade set my heart 
beating with a sudden tumult. I thought the 
gardens could never have been so full of fops and 
belles, the dark alleys never so affected by the 
company. 

At last the clock struck ten; the distant music 
grew confused in my ears; placid stars above 
and twinkling lamps below swam before my eyes. 
‘Two ladies in hoods and masks approached, and 
in another moment Dora was at my side. 

*¢ Dora—Miss Hemsley!” I faltered; and then 
I know not what impulse possessed me, but, for- 
getful of all except the delight of this meeting, I 
clasped the dear girl in my arms, ‘ My love, 
my darling!” I cried, ‘‘ this hateful marriage 
must not be.” 

**No, Robert,” she murinured, gently with- 
drawing herself from my embrace, ‘‘it shall not 
be. Ihave been very weak and cowardly; but 
when the time drew near despair made me bold, 
and I cast myself upon Lady Barbara’s mercy. 
Dearest aunt! she is all goodness, and she will 
not suffer me to be wretched for life, as I should 
be if I married one I can not love, whom I can 
not even Res 

‘Yes, Robert,” said my lady, ‘‘ we must save 
this dear girl. I knew not her heart till the 
night before last, when some tearful words she 
let fall tempted me to question her. We must 
save her—but how? I can not openly oppose 
the will of her guardian, my husband; and I 
know nothing against my step-son. It is a faith- 
ful lover must save her, Robert.” 

My lady and Dora had both removed their 
masks. ‘The sweet girl stood before me, one 
moment pale as a lily, and in the next blushing 
crimson. 

“There is one, Madam, who would shrink 
from no dangerous ‘service if he might be per- 
mitted tg save her, and who would take her for 
his wife penniless more proudly than as heiress 
to a great fortune. But he is obscure, depend- 
ent, almost nameless. Would yom not despise 
such a one, Dora?” 

‘*Despise you!” faltered my angel tenderly ; 
and she gave me a divine look from her blue 
eyes. 

**T begin to think I am not wanted here,” 
cried my lady, laughing; ‘‘I will go and pay 
my respects to Neptune. Ah, Dora, will you 
hang your pearl necklace on the sea-god’s tri- 
dent if you escape shipwreck on life’s troubled 
ocean ?” 

She was gone. I led my darling to a bench, 
and we sat down side by side. She put on her 
mask again. Was it to hide those maiden blush- 


es? And then, emboldened by sudden joy, 1 


* tion of so much happiness. 





spoke to her of my love, and implored her to con- 
sent to a speedy clandestine marriage. 

‘*T would not offer you a name so obscure, 
Dora,” said I, when I had pleaded in swift pas- 
signate words that came from the very depth of 
my heart; “I would rather wait and work pa- 
tiently till I was worthier so dear a partner. 
But by this way only, or by a resolute refusal on 
your part, which would expose you to all the 
tortures of domestic persecution, can your union 
with Everard Lestrange be avoided ; and oh, my 
darling, I think I would sooner see you dead 
than united to that man, for I know he is a vil- 
lain. Who else should have forged the vile let- 
ter that banished and disgraced me? Who else 
should be privy to poor Margery’s flight? Ah, 
Dora, you know how little of my time was spent 
at the warrener’s lodge after one dear person 
came to Hauteville. I was but too forgetful of 
my old humble friends. No, darling, you must 
not marry Everard Lestrange; but can you con- 
sent to share a lot so lowly,as mine ?” 

“*Yes, Robert,” she whispered; and for a few 
blessed moments we sat silent, with clasped 
hands. This was our betrothal. 

A faint rustling of the bushes behind startled 
us. I sprang to my feet. 

** Who is there?” I cried, with my hand on 
my sword-hilt, for I was inclined to suspect an 
eaves-dropper. 

Again I heard a stealthy rustling, and swift 
footsteps in the next walk. I examined the 
hedge, which grew thick and high; but the list- 
ener, if there had been one, was gone. Those 
rapid retreating footsteps were his, no doubt. 

'y Barbara came hurrying toward us. 

** Come, children,” she cried, ‘‘ is all settled ?” 

**There is nothing settled, dear Madam, ex- 
cept that Miss Hemsley has blessed a most un- 
worthy creature with her love.” 

‘*Oh, Robert, if I can read you aright, she 
will have no cause to repent her confidence. 
Dear children! But there is not time for an- 
other word. We are here with a party, you 
know, Robert, and have stolen away from them. 
Our friends will be looking for us. Am I to ar- 
range every thing? Yes, I suppose mine is the 
only cool head among us. I will write to you, 
Robert.” 

‘* Lady Barbara!” called a gentleman, running 
toward us. 

**See, here comes Mr. Dolford, one of our 
beaux! Away with you, cousin, away!” 

I pressed Dora’s hand, murmured a blessing 
upon my cousin and my love, and vanished as 
my lady’s cavalier approached her, complaining 
bitterly of her absence. 

‘We have all been hunting you, ladies. Cal- 
cavanti, the conjuror, is just beginning his won- 
derful performance. It is the best thing to be 
seen this year, and I would not have you miss it. 
Lestrange has been positively distracted, I pro- 
test, Miss Hemsley.” 

I felt like a creature in a dream after leaving 
Dora. My head swam with the sweet intoxica- 
T could not tear my- 
self from the garden, but hung about the darker 
walks in the faint hope of seeing her again. It 
was not till after midnight that I left the pleas- 
ure-haunt and walked eastward under the pale 
April stars. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ge old proverb that “truth is stranger than 
fiction’’ seems verified in the curious history 
of a diamond pin, which an ingenious writer 
might take as the basis ofanovel. The facts, in 
brief, are as follows: In 1861 the wife of a Hart- 
ford merchant purchased at a prominent jew- 
eler’s a cluster diamond pin, as a birthday pres- 
ent for her husband. Last May, wearing it, as 
was his custom, he went by steamer to New York; 
and on the passage he either lost it, or it was 
stolen from him. No traces of it could be found; 
and a short time ago the gentleman’s wife, de- 
sirous of replacing the lost gift, went to the same 
jeweler, and from the diamond pins shown her, 
selected one eee the lost jewel. The re- 
semblance was so striking that she finally called 
her husband’s attention to it. On examination, 
he became convinced that it was the identical 
in he had lost. Further investigation revealed 
he number of the pin, which corresponded with 
the number of the pin sold by the jeweler in 1861. 
The jeweler had purchased the pin from a New 
Haven merchant, and it was traced through sey- 
eral hands, one being a diamond-setter, and an- 
other a pawnbroker. The jeweler promptly sur- 
rendered the pin upon its identification. A few 
days later the owner embarked again on the same 
steamer upon which he had lost the pin months 
before. me casual remark made to an em- 
loyé on board resulted in the strange discovery 
that the employé once owned the pin himself— 
he had bought it of a watchman on the boat, 
who said he found it. Preferring a ring to a pin, 
he took it to a diamond-setter in New Haven, 
who engaged to reset the diamonds in a ring, 
and, as he supposed, did so. At any rate, he re- 
turned him a cluster ring. An examination of 
the recovered pin, however, showed that the 
original setting has never been disturbed. The 
sharp diamond-setter palmed off the ring upon 
his customer, kept the pin, charged for resetting, 
sold the pin to a pawnbroker, and finally, after 
many wanderings, it found its way back to the 
same store from which it was purchased seven 
ears before, and a second time selected by a 
ady as a birthday gift to her husband. Such a 
chain of circumstances is very remarkable. 





During a game of base-ball on Boston Common 
the other day, a young lady who was pas by 
was struck by a ball in the temple, and fell in- 
sensible. She was taken into the police officer’s 
room, but it was some time before she was suf- 
ficiently recovered to be conveyed home. 

The Scientifie American recommends onions as 
a specific against epidemics. If sliced and kept 
in a sick-room they will absorb all atmospheric 

oison. A fresh one should.be used every hour. 

t is noticed that in the room of a small-pox pa- 
tient they blister and decompose with great ra- 
pidity, but will prevent the spread of the disease. 








A abvel Se er of officers was recently 
made in a,Philadelphia church. Five ladies were 
ordaipedas deaconesses. A sermon was preached 
on the occasion, in which it was stated that the 
office of, deagoness was common in the primitive 
church, and recognized in the Scriptures; that 
such an office was needful, since there were 
many duties in a church which ladies were spe- 
cially fitted to perform, but which should be 
done with authority of the church. The la- 
dies, who received a solemn charge from the 
pastor, were all well-known residents of the city. 


<P 

An importation of velocipedes from Paris is 
threatened. But the great question which is be- 
ing discussed in that city is, whether ladies shal? 
adopt the novel vehicle. Be that as it may, the 
project is on foot to supply all the rural letter- 
carriers with these simple and useful machines. 
The rounds of distribution which are now fin- 
ished on foot at six o’clock in the evening may 
be finished at two o’clock in the afternoon with 
velocipedes, and there is, besides, a great saving 
of fatigue A velocipede journey has been ar- 
ranged by some amateurs of Marseilles. They 
are to go from that city by way of Corniche, 
Geneva, Turin, and Susa, over Mont Cenis, and 
return by the valley of the Rhone. 





The latest novelties are trembling flowers cov: 
ered with ants (artificial ones, we » am which 
are used in Paris for bonnet-trimmings. This is 
nearly equal to the “‘ spider’ ear-rings announced 
a short time since. 





It is said that any honest business is respect- 
able; but we should think the man at Lake 
George who makes his own and his wife’s living 
by catching rattlesnakes, and selling the oil ob- 
tained from them, would like a change of em- 
ployment. 





A few years hence, when the country through 
which the Pacific Railroad runs is settled, we 
may expect Rocky Mountain fruit will be among 
the novelties of our markets, It is said to bea 
fine orchard country. 





An English lady, having been informed that 
the Medical School of the University of Paris 
was open to women, applied to the Minister of 
Public Instruction for official confirmation of 
the report. The Minister replied that English 
ladies who desired to follow the profession of 
medicine would be authorized to pursue their 
studies under the sey of Paris and to present 
themselves for examination. They must be pro- 
vided with the diplomas required for admission. 





Ladies—American ladies we mean, of course 
—should be thankful they do not live in War- 


saw. There black dresses have been forbidden 


for some time, but now the interdiction extends 
to gray and other colors. Policemen are sta- 
tioned at the church doors in order to assure 
themselves that the ladies do not even wear 
skirts of the forbidden colors. 





Burglaries have been frequent at many of the 
fashionable watering-places during the past sea- 
son. The following instance has some novel 
features: A lady of timid disposition was sud- 
denly waked from sleep by a slight noise in her 
room. Giving her husband, who Was slumber- 
ing soundly at her side, a tremendous pinch, 
she whispered, ‘‘Charles, Charles, wake up, 
there’s a burglar standing right by my bed- 
side.” Charles did wake up, and seeing the out- 
line of a dark figure bending over toward him, 
dealt it a sudden backhanded blow, with such 
effect that it landed backward with a crash on 
the chamber floor, while the room resounded 
with his wife’s shrieks of ‘‘ Thieves! help! muf- 
der! the burglar; he’skilled me!” The husband 
— to his feet and grasped a chair, when his 
chamber door was burst in by a porter, with a 
candle, and two gentlemen whom he was escort- 
——— their rooms. There lay the lady prostrate, 
with the blood streaming from her nose, and 
the husband stood fiercely brandishing a chair. 
He was unceremoniously disarmed by the new- 
comers. 

“ Ain’t you ashamed to be fightin with your 
wife, you ruffin ?”’ 

he Fighting with my wife; what do you mean ? 
I knocked over a burglar, just now, who was 
leaning over my bed, trying to steal my watch.” 

“Oh dear! no, Charles, that was me sitting 
up in bed,” sobbed the lady; ‘and I thought 
it was the burglar that struck me with a club.” 
The intruders retired. 


A very simple dish is often relished by an in- 
valid whose stomach rejects more elaborately 
prepared articles of food. Pudding or gruel 

6 of. corn, roasted brown like coffee, and 

und in @ coffee-mill, is agreeable and whole- 

some. It is often a decidedly remedial agent in 
cases of diarrhea and dysentery. 








We hope the Boston cigar-dealer who makes 
the startling statement that, he sells an average 
of three hundred cigars a day for the use of Ia- 
dies in that city, has reliable data to establish 
his statement. Such a report,.should be investi- 
gated before it is taken for granted to be true. 





A NEW THEORY IN VOCALIZA- 
TION. 


BUNDANT evidence is found by practical 
anatomists to prove that the ability to sing 
depends far more on some undiscovered condi- 
tion of some part of the brain, than in the mus- 
cular tissues of the larynx or vocal box at the 
upper part of the windpipe. 

All the singing birds have their musical box 
just at the root of the lungs, whereas in man it 
is at the top, making a projecting prominence in 
front of the throat below the chin. The tracheal 
tube is an elastic pipe with the lungs at the lower 
extremity, acting as bellows, and the air which 
they force up through it, in passing through the 
larynx, rushes by the thin edges of some tense 
horizontal membranes that vibrate, and sound is 
the result. Every terrestrial animal, therefore, 
can make some kind of vocal sound, which is 
varied in character and intensity as it rises in 
the scale of organic life. ‘The serpent hisses; so 
does the goose also, but it can do more, and 
squawk. Additional power or ability to modify 
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ry, the ability to sing, that is, in 
sense Of,artistic vocaliz&tion, depends, 
uently laryngeal muscles or brain influence is 
pe ignored. With a laryngoscope—an instru- 
ment for looking into the back part and far down 
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the throat—in the examination of 4600 healthy 
persons of all ages and both sexes, varying posi- 
tions in life, he found the epiglottis in 513 to be 
quite pendent, and not in a vertical position, 
He ascertained also, that it was hereditary in 
many instances, for he found it thus in a mother 
and child. He makes the percentage in this 
condition 11 among Europeans, but much greater 
in the natives of Asia and Africa, 280 of whom 
he examined. 

Next this epiglottic philosopher believes the 
compass of the voice in female singers very much 
depends on the canting or out of place aspect of 
the valve. Young girls, he says, with a pendency 
of the glottis, can never expect to become singers 
of any note, unless the epiglottis can be readjust- 
ed. The voice is not clear and silvery either in 
them or boys when thus displaced, as it were. 





Consequently when the voice is thus defective 
the cause of it is apparent. Lastly, to show how 
many epiglottises are out of place in Great Brit- 
ain he puts the unfortunate down in round num- 
bers at over 3,000,000. ..In other words, they 
either can not sing or have no music in their 


souls, 

Now let us look a little further into this mat- 
ter. To the closest anatomical critic the differ- 
ence between the vocal mechanism of an ourang- 
outang and that of a man, singer or no singer, 
could not be demonstrated very satisfactorily if 
at all. - With a brain which ean only receive and 
transmit, a knowledge of music would be an_ut- 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


the varying tension of all the muscles on both 
sides and front of the neck, together with the 
elongation or shortening of the neg dope 

The first and essential office of the epiglottis 
in animals where it exists is to fall over the top 
of the air-tube leading to the lungs, acting as a 
valve to prevent any foreign matter from falling 
into it.'. Thus, in swallowing a morsel it slides 
over the top of the epiglottis and drops into the 
esophagus, or tube leading to the stomach. If, 
by accident, a crumb or a drop of fluid gets un- 
der the edge of the air-pipe cover, or glottis, into 
the air duct, a sudden paroxysm of coughing in- 
stantly ensues, which is nature’s readiest method 
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PROMENADE, DINNER, AND CARRIAGE DRESSES. 


ter impossibility. Birds never make any progress 
although year after year they are subjected to the 
full influence of musical instruments. The ca- 
nary repeats the same notes while it lives, and so 
do other song birds, and simply because the brain 
has not the susceptibility for appreciating a sound 
beyond the range of its own voice. 

This imagined varying position of the epiglot- 
tis is simply absurd. It hes nothing to do with 
the voice, except in rising or falling in the slight- 
est degree for varying the ajr current; but the 
vibration of the edges ofthe vocal chords gives 
the sound, and the widening or narrowing of the 
chink—a mere slit between two little cartilages, 
controlled by exquisitely developed muscles— 
gives the voice its whole character as a simplé 
tone. Its modifications into singing are wholly 





due to the mouth, nasal cavities, lips, teeth, and 


ie 











of dislodging it, because, should it fall.still. lower 
down the bronchial tiibe into or angupp the air- 
cells of the lungs, suffocation, is almost sare to 
follow. pe il Ws 2 

If the led¥ied throat inspector, who imagines 
he has discovered why some persons can not 
become opera-singers on account of some ‘awry 
position of the epiglottis, were to inspect’ that 
organ in cattle, horses, and dogs, he would un- 
questionably find it out of place or canting in 
the wrong direction as frequently as he has in 
man. ‘ And if his theory were correct, it :would 
be equally philosophical to say that some of them 
could not bellow, others could not neigh, and 
many dogs must necessarily bark out of time, 
or perhaps not at all. Voice and a musical ear 
depend on the anatomical conditions of the con- 
trolling organ of the system—the brain. 








Promenade, Dinner, and Carriage 
Dresses. 


Fig. 1.—Promenade dress of foulard écru, 
with a deep flounce, bordered with a band of 
foulard of a darker shade, and surmounted by a 
double ruche. Low corsage with long sleeves, 
Mantelet with crossed ends, of the same material 
as the dress, edged with bouffette trimming of 
foulard of a darker shade, and with black guipure 
two‘inches wide. .The sleeves are trimmed in 


Black lace bonnet with 
pomegranate blossoms. 
. 2.—Dinner dress of brightlue silk with 


























train. The trimming consists of:a pleated flounce 
of the same material as the dress, a flounce of 
white silk gauze, and a pinked ruche of rose-col- 
ored silk. Three rows of this trimming encircle 
the skirt. Tunic like the dress, and trimmed in 
the same manner. The tunic is looped up on each 
side by a bow and ends of rose-colored fringed 
ribbon. Low-necked fichu like the dress, edged 
with a rose-colored ruche. Coiffure of white 
tulle, composed of a pleated diadem and a veil, 
and trimmed with roses. 

Fig. 3.—Carriage dress of reseda- taffeta. 
Over-skirt of black silk grenadine edged with 
fringe, and caught up on each side by a large 
bow of black satin ribbon. Mantelet like the 
over-skirt, Silk bonnet of the same shade as 
the dress, and trimmed with grasses and wild 
flowers, - : sitll Migate 
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YACHTING. 
Seo illustration on page 777. 
Onn Tee ee eo eee we the 2 
Where green lawns slope to the tide— 
Or we sail her away to somé far bright bay 
Over the ocean wide: 


"Tis as if the stern sea smiled: 
"Tis as if once more, far from any shore, 
Came a marvelous gift to earth, 

And Cythera’s pride was multiplied 
In these darlings of love and mirth. 


Our yacht can race at a wondrous pace, 
And many a cup has won; 


By the 
Then there's naught to check our lounge on the deck— 
For we've left all cares at home; 
And the Skipper (why not?) declares our yacht 
Is the queen of the flashing foam. 





THE GOLDEN WEDDING. 


SAY, Ruth!” 
** Well?” 

The first tone was sharp, eager, significant, and 
masculine. 

Th. response was mild, languid, indifferent, 
and feminine. 

** Whose wagon tracks are these ?” 

A farmer past middle age, sunbrowned and 
muscular, pointed to fresh tracks that described 
a circle on the moist earth and stretched away in 
long, parallel lines. 

The feminine face, pretty and girlish, grew 
crimson as the answer was hesitatingly given: 
** Mr. Olcott's carriage was here this afternoon.” 

‘It’s only fair to suppose the carriage had a 
horse before it, and a driver in it,” remarked the 
farmer, dryly. ‘* Who drove?” 

‘Mr, Olcott,” answered the young girl, with 
deepehing blushes. 

‘** What does the old covey want to come here 
so often for?” inquired the er, testily. 

** Jacob,” called a shrill female voice from the 
window, “have you taken the wheat to the 
mill ?” 

**No; but Ruth is taking her eggs to a very 
poor market,” answered the farmer, shortly. 

** Don’t tease the child,” said the woman, re- 
bukingly. ‘And you'd better hurry up, or Mr. 
Jones will be gone from the mill before you get 
the grist there. 

* Ruth,” salah the man, stepping to the 
girl's side and speaking in a low tone, “if I see 
Jerome Anderson coming here I shall put him 
on another track. He is too good a fellow to be 
trified with, and Olcott isn’t a circumstance—” 

** Jacob, are you ever going to get off with 
that grist?” was the shrill interruption to the 
man’s remark, 

** Yes, I’m going in two jerks,” was the prompt 
reply. His voice sunk toa whisper : “Ruth, don’t 
make work for —e "he said, impressive- 
ly. ‘It’s a dreadful thing.” 

** Ruth, ” called the shrill-voiced woman, ‘‘ come 
in the house. You'll catch your death-cold sit- 
ting out there in the dew; and last night you 
was traipsing over the wet grass as if you wasn t 
subject to the quinsy and rheumatiz in your 
shoulder. It must be a thousand times nicer to 
ride in a handsome carriage like Mr. Olcott's.” 

‘Yes, ma'am.” 

Rath said it humbly ; but the affirmation would 
have provoked a score of queries had she been 
testifying on the witness-stand, for there was 
that in it that suggested mental reservation. 

Mrs. Beebe, the practical, sharp-sighted, clear- 
headed woman, as she was called, noted the 
manner with displeasure. ‘‘Of course,” she 
said, ‘‘ it stands to reason that it’s better to ride 
than to walk, and it’s better to wear silk gowns 
than calico, and you'd be standing in your own 
light to give Jerome Anderson any encourage- 
ment when a man like Mr. Olcott worships the 
very ground you walk on.” 

Ruth made no reply. The question was de- 
batable, judging from the indecision in her face. 

She sat down at the window and looked out 
until her mother called her. 

“* Whatever upon earth ails the child! Why, 
Ruth, you’re sitting in the draught, and there'll 
be a sore throat or something worse to pay!” 

Ruth arose with a smothered sigh and looked 
at the clock. ‘‘ Half past eight!” she said to 
herself. ‘ Father has put Jerome Anderson on 
another track. He won't come to-night.” 

She took a work-basket from the closet and 
drew up to the table where her mother sewed by 
the light of a tallow-candle. Ruth snuffed the 
candle, and took from her work-basket some 
muslin and a bit of lace. 

Her mother watched her closely. ‘‘ Is that all 
the lace you bought?” she asked, in a tone that 
was full of calculation. 

** Yes, ma’am; it is real,” explained Ruth. 

‘*But it didn’t take all the money?” asked 
Mrs. Beebe, in the same calculating tone. 

‘Yes, ma‘am. It takes a great deal of money 
to buy a very little real lace. Aunt Catharine 
used to say a person was better dressed with a 
very little Teal lace than a great many yards of 
imitation,” answered Ruth, in justification of her 
purchase. 

**Humph!” ejaculated Mrs. Beebe, : omewhat 
disdainfully. ‘Your aunt Catharine lias some 
very high notions. She ain't a bit like your 
father. She can afford to buy real lace, if she 
wants it. If I'd been in your place, I’d rather 
had more lace for the same money. You've got 
some very extravagant notions for a poor girl, 


she 
Ruth blushed the dines 
her failing in that 


trying to recon- 


condemned 
a The 


and white blossoms falling on her chestnut 
looked up beyond the brown hands that fea 
the apple-blossoms through his fingers, into Jer- 
ome Anderson’s honest, love-lit eyes, and there 
no entanglement in her life then. 

rs. Beebe, from the farm-house hyp aed] 
into the orchard with a brow piled full of 


wrinkles, 

"ia she called, in a loud, decided tone. 
Jacob dfa not hear. He was either asleep or 
dreaming just in sight of the pretty picture in the 
apple orchard. 

** Jacob!” exclaimed Mrs. Beebe, this time 
touching the man on his shoulder. 

Jacob Beebe came to consciousness with a 
start. ‘*What’s the matter, Rachel?” he asked. 
‘* Are the cows in the corn, or—?” 

**No, no!” aneugeed his wife, impatiently. 
“It’s about Ruth.’ 

“ What's about Ruth?” inquired the man, sub- 
siding into a seat. 

** What I’ve got to say,” answered Mts. Beebe. 

* Oh, I thought it was young Anderson’s arm,” 
said Jacob Beebe, with a low, chuckling laugh. 

Mrs. Beebe rose up in her wrath. ‘‘ Jacob,” 
she said, “‘ you’re a—” 

The angry woman changed her mind, and 
modified her remark. ‘‘ You're enough to try 
the patience of a saint,” she said, 

Jacob Beebe laughed. | The laugh, interpreted, 

said, ‘‘'That is not you.” 

Rath is a woman,” continued Mrs. Beebe, 
emphatically. 

“‘ Hardly,” answered her husband, meditative- 
ly. ‘‘It’s only a few years since she was a baby.” 

**Kighteen—just eighteen, the tenth of last 
month,” corrected Mrs. Beebe. ‘But that’s 
neither here nor there. She is a woman and is 
thinking of beaux, and the next thing she will be 
getting married.” 

‘*Married!” echoed Jacob Beebe, sadly. ‘‘Yes, 
of course; but it’s a pity.” 

‘* Now the question is, who shall she marry ?” 
continued Mrs. Beebe, as if she were stating a 
problem in algebra or a proposition in geometry. 

‘Jt ain’t for you nor me to say,” was the calm 
reply of her husband. 

**She is pretty enough oo gol enough for 
the Governor,” exclaimed Mrs. Bee! 

*¢Or the President,” added. Jaceb 3 Beebe, with 
a proud smile. 

“‘She ain’t likely to marry any body that will 
be a credit to her family; staying around here 
and going on with that young Anderson,” said 
Mrs. Beebe, indignantly. 

“Jerome is a likely lad,” answered Jacob, 
in a kindly tone. 






strated Mrs. Beebe. 


Catharine’s in the city, and let her see a little of 
the world.” 


nap er dream with that shrill cry of ‘‘ Jacob.” 
ter for a few months even. He did not see 


ther did not. But Mrs. Beebe carried her point. 
Jacob Beebe could inte 

From this visit had come the entanglement of 
Ruth Beebe’s life. 


that surrounded her in her aunt’s home, and Mrs. 
quite content with the old simple ways of living. 


Mrs. Beebe’s fostering, and the attentions of 
Humphrey Olcott, the rich man on the hill. 


the hill; 








Ruth Ann.” 





very small, Then the ability was so uncom sence. , 

ty The shillings could not by any il - “I don'viknow what you're thinking of 99.04 

ity themselves to meet her tastes, and fo gg ceca onde enaege 

there been no alternative but for the tastes | said, at | biting off her thread with = 

sccm en oh lie jerk. “If I was you I'd give him his 'walking- 
Wey ane eine ee Delancey of taco an | ” 

filthy lucre in a young girl’s mind, oor yes ed that as a bold advance move- 


papers. 
yu J Rati? recoighiz 
ment to draw her into a wordy co 


Perhaps so to men who-never look at lace She had 
reference to their own toilettes, si $0 wolens Wl begn there before, and knew, fie ground well. 
have lost their love oF trent dress be i al She snuffed the candle without a’wefd of com- 
but to a young girl who k ent. Silence was the only i ent into 
around her throat has much which she could retire. 
of her complexion, and toe sh ory on Mrs. Beebe changed her teil? ‘These 
threads softens the beauty arms, | candles are miserable,” she renirkeq, in infinite 
this question of lace is an of ibe Foun one. oer ‘That last tallow wal}’t trie® right; 
Ruth Beebe had other thoughts, standing at if ,there wasn’t water ese they 
the little counter, comparing the ‘lace she wanted “ ‘wouldn't spluttertike all- pect it 
with the lace she did not want, trying to recon* | cpmes tough for you sce these feeble lig lights 
cile quantity, and quality, and prices From ‘tan- | after enjoying yo' 
gled thoug ts of lace it was a step to tangled “The gas-li eS i. vies answered 
thoughts of life, for Ruth’s life was somewhat | Ruth, meditatiy 
tangled now. It had been a very smooth life See w house is going to 
until Mrs. Beebe’s ambition had ed it. | have gas in Mrs. Beebe, glan- 
Ruth Beebe, only a year younger than was | cing at her ae note the effect of her 
now, standing under the ‘pole tailin with words. is building a fine cage. Almost 


‘* He isn’t the man for our Ruth; only an An- 
derson, and his father in debt when he died, and 
all the family hanging on to Jerome,” remon- 
“Tf you haven't ambition 
enough to want to settle your daughter better in 
life than that I have, and I’ve been thinking it 
would be a good thing to send Ruth to her aunt 


At last Mrs. Beebe had said what she intend- 
ed to say when she aroused her husband from his 


There had been remonstrance on Farmer 
Beebe’s part. It was hard to give up his h- 


danger in staying. home as her mother did, and 
he did see her danger in going away as her mo- 


It was her way to overcome all obstacles that 


It was easy to engraft on a 
young mind like hers a taste for the luxuries 


Beebe, ambitious and scheming, was gratified on 
Ruth’s return to see that she did not settle down 


‘The discontent might have worn away but for 


These attentions in their ultimate meaning set- 
tled so satisfactorily the troublesome questions | man. 
of taste and ability that Ruth was tempted to 
make the most of them. But there was Jerome 
Anderson, the honest young farmer, who looked 
tenderly on Ruth and askance at the rich man on 
and with thoughts of him all of Ruth’s 
life, with its opposing claims and counter forces, 


twisted itself into ia ile as ees as the 
Gordian knot, 


*, 

She was working-away, at the tangled 
web that night, as she sat at the gsm work-ta- 
ble, with the poor - ng on tite 
white muslin and bit of lace* 


Mrs. Beebe looked at the clock. It as 
soon be time for Jacob’s and «he 
something to say to Ruth in her husband's ay 





bird might be contented in it.” 
wt. Olcott's house is pretty sure to have gas in 
if,” commented Jacob Beebe, who had returned 
from the mill in time to hear his wife’s last re- 
mark concerning Mr. Olcott. ‘‘It’s pretty sure 
to lave gas in it when its master is home; and 
if I was a bird I’d rather have the poorest, home- 
nest an honest bird could build me than Ol- 
pro 8 cage with its golden bars. That's my opin- 


ote ‘Oh, Jacob, you are so set in your nofjons !” 
exclaimed Mrs. Beebe. “And here is Ruth 
sighing and longing for things every day that 
you can’t afford to buy her. Just look, Jacob, 
at that little piece of lace! Ruth would buy the 
real stuff. She don’t approve of imitations. 
There’s a pretty girl for a poor man’s wife! 

pak you, Jacob, men don't understand these 


gs. 

Jacob Beebe si ghed. ** Lace is not the worst 
want in the world,” he said, in an under-tone. 
‘And I hope ‘Ruth will remember that the love 
of @ tharried woman ought to be the real stuff, 
| and no imitation. Wives can get along better 
without lace than love. Are you going to your 
*cousin’s wedding ?” he asked, turning to Ruth. 

‘Yes, Sir,” answered Ruth. “Mother thinks 
I had better, and I am trimming my dress.” 

‘*And you want more lace?” asked the farmer, 
gravely, as the colored servant called Mrs. Beebe 
into the kitchen. 

*<Tt’s a little scant, but I don’t mind much, 
answered Ruth, looking up with a feeble smile. 

“T wish I could afford—” began the farmer. 

Ruth stopped him. ‘I don’t mind a bit,” she 
said; and her smile was brave now as she put 
her arms around her father’ sneck. ‘* Don’t think 
of it again. I don’t care.” 

Farmer Beebe smoothed his child’s hair ten- 


derly. ‘You're a good girl, Ruth,” he said, 
with a trembling voice. & Don’t let them spoil 
you.’ 


Mrs. Beebe came in, and Ruth took her can- 
die and went up stairs. 

‘* Jacob,” said Mrs. Beebe, sharply, when they 
were alone, “you're enough to try the patience 
of a saint, as I’ye told you before. Here I am 
trying to "do all I can for Ruth Ann, and you 
just upset all I do by your unreasonable talk 
against Mr. Olcott. It isn’t doing justice by 
your child nor me. If Ruth Ann ever makes 
any body she won't have her father to thank.” 

Jacob snuffed the candle and picked up the 
Bible. The act was strangely like his daughter’s 
an hour before. Experience had taught them 
both to avoid unequal warfare with this woman. 

Mrs. Beebe, frowning, went into the kitchen 
to look after affairs for the night. She knew 
better than to hope to draw him out of the silence 
wherein he had intrenched himself. 

And Jacob read his Bible, his eyes fixed on 
one verse on the o . When his wife was 
gone he read aloud: ‘‘ Visiting the iniquities of 
the fathers upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation—” He stopped there with a 
groan. ‘* Yes,” he commented; ‘‘I suffer for 
my father’s wrong, and my child suffers for 
mine. God help us!” 

Ruth Beebe stood in crowded cit 
watching the throng around her. ere was 
much to pléase Ruth’s fancy. The shimmer of 
the silks, the glitter of the jewels, the fragrance 
of the flowers, the music, and the brilliant lights 
were very beautiful in her estimate. There 
was a stir at the door, and ushers cleared the 
way for the bridal party. Fora moment Ruth 
saw nothing but the ‘trailing satin ‘and flowing 
lace, the orange blossdéms and the pearls. ‘Then 
her eyes t the bridegroom, a little, hard- 
faced, and wrinkled man. She started visibly, 
and glanced to the corner where stood a oung 
man with a look of intense scorn on his 
some features. Ruth remembered her bakin 
Nellie’s words in a confidential mood : ‘‘T shall 


parlors 


young, scornful face in the corner was Walter 
Dwight’s; and Nellie was vowing love, honor, 
and obedience to this dark-faced and wrinkled 
Ruth shuddered as her father’s words 
came to mind: ‘‘ The love of a married woman 
ought to be the real stuff, and no imitation.” She 
looked around and listened. Congratulations 
had commenced in the centre of the room and 
rippled into gossipy waves in the corners. Ruth 





* Su 
F ee was she? ; 
"Ruth never lost sight of that white face in the 


never love a man as I love Walter Dwight.” ‘The: 





the bride’s silks would stand alone; that her laces 
were fine as cobwebs and rare as guinea gold ; 

that the groom’s life would not bear close 
scrutiny; that the was listless and indiffer- 


She heard no wate her cousin’s 
whife face as Walter On t — a How 
d she do it ?” was her inv 


na- 
ppose she married Hum Qleott 
per and dancing and merriment that followed. 
ven when the bride and guests and caterers and 
musicians were gone, and all the house was still, 
as she sat upon the floor with her chestnut hair 
falling in unbound beauty, and the simple white 
dress laid off, the bride’s pale face haunted 
her still. She closed her eyes to shut out the 
pte and stopped her ears to drown thé words 
of the Service: ‘“‘ Until death do us part.” A 
lifetime! She had hardly thought so far. A 
girl’s thoughts go so little beyond the wedding- 
day, the bridal trousseau, the gifts, and first es- 
tablishment as mistress of a home. She ignores 
so totally the plain common’ days that follow— 
days, like those in the past, full of vexations and 
trials—days when the sun is hidden and the 
wind blows from the east, when the nerves are 
all unstrung and trifles become “temper, 
when men and women lay off their armor, 
and stand revealed to each other with all their 
weakness and liti s and blemishes uncovered. 
Ruth’s thoughts 








ing old! 
She began to have faith in her: er’s words: 
“Wives can get along better without lace than 
love.” She almost resolved to make sure of the 
love if she missed the lace; and, girl-like, fell 
asleep before the question was quite settled. 





There was a wedding in the neighbor- 
hood of farmer It was not much of an 
affair; the coup too simple and unpre- 
tending for that. 


**There will be very little gold and a great 
deal of wedding,” farmer Beebe remarked on 
their way. 

Ruth, just returned from the city wedding 
looked up with a smile. She understood her fire 
ther’s meaning. She had gathered some facts 
from her aunt Catharine concerning her father’s 
marriage. It had been the result of his father’s 
ambitious scherning that he had wedded Rachel 
Crane; and he had not married her without a 
haunting memory of a mild-eyed, gentle-voiced 
woman. 

That golden wedding settled Ruth Beebe’s 
fate. Her eyes scarcely left the old couple. She 
had iy es them and pronounced their 
devotion beautiful years before. No bride and 
groom with the vows of marriage fresh upon 
them had interested her like this aged man and 
woman. — Here was love whose genuineness fifty 
years had proved—trust half a century old, and 
confidence that time and trial had not shaken. 

‘* Fifty years!” Ruth Beebe kept saying, look- 
ing at Humphrey Olcott. ‘Fifty years with 
lace and jewels, and a modern house!” 

She came out of that reverie with a start. ‘Lhe 
old couple were singing : 


“John Anderson my jo, John, 
en Nature first began 
To try her canny hand, John, 
Her master-work was man; 
And ye amang them:a', John, 
Sae trig frae top to toe, 
. roved to be no journey work, 
Anderson my jo. 


* John Anderson my jo, John, 
Ye were my first conceit—” 


There was a movement at Ruth’s side. She 
glanced up and saw Jerome Anderson standing 
there. Her eyes dropped, and she did not raise 
them till the song was finished. It was a simple 
song, and poorly sung; but the band of skillful 
musicians at the city wedding had failed to make 
such melody for Ruth’s ears. Her eyes filled 
with tears as the old people tremblingly sang the 
last verse : 

“John Anderson 4 jo, Joh 
We've climbed the hill thetther, 
And mony a canty day, John, 
We've had wi’ ane. anither; 
ow we maun totter down, John, 
’ But hand in hand’we'll go, 
And sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson my jo.” 


She could never sing that with Humphrey Ol- 
cott, never. She took Jerome Anderson’s offer- 
ed arm, and went out on the porch. 

Mrs. Beebe; laying off her bonnet, said to Ruth, 


Sa this golden wedding | was a very poor 
ae e side of your cousin’s wedding.” 

* shook * hex, head gravely. ‘‘No,” she 
Pies ‘*it was a thousand times richer in 


the essential elements of a wedding.” 

‘¢ Essential elements!” echoed *§ Beebe, in 
a frightened tone; ‘‘ what’s that?” She remem- 
bered seeing Ruth go out on the porch with Jer- 
ome Anderson. ‘‘You don’t mean to say—” 
she began. 

‘*But I do,” answered Ruth. She was smil- 
ing. All the tangled:life was straightened out. 
She had cut the Gordian knot that night. 

Mrs. Beebe gasped, ‘‘ Not Jerome Anderson!” 

‘“‘Yes, Jerome Anderson,” answered Ruth, 
bravely. 

Mrs. Beebe poured out the vials of her wrath. 
They were very bitter. She always knew it 
would be 80. Ruth Ann was just like her father 
for allthe world. It was all his work. She had 
never done any thing for Ruth Ann but he had 
spoiled it with his folly. 

She ceased after atime. Ruth and her father 
had retired into the old intrenchment of silence. 
Ruth was humming to herself ‘‘ John Anderson 
my jo,” and Jacob Beebe was thanking God that 
his child had missed the rock on which his hap- 








gathered that the groom was rich as a Jew; that 


piness had split. 
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LOVE OF THE PERIOD. 
By FRANK DASHMORE. 
I’ve just left the ball-room, dear Harry, 
To drop you this bit of a note, 
Which the Captain has promised to carry 
Direct by the four o'clock boat. 


The season is certainly over— 
Sue Summers refused Colonel Chute— 
Don’t swear like a say sea rover, 
Because our affair follows suit. 


We only engaged for this season— 
You're prince of all partners, I vow— 
I'll tell you, directly, the reason 
I'm writing so hastily now. 


Please send me at once, by Tom Tinberne— 
His whiskers are simply divine!— 

My picture, that copy of Swinburne, 
And every thing else that is mine. 


My letters, my notes, and that poem— 
The one signed ‘‘ Anonyma,” dear— 

I know that you never would show ’em; 
I want to look over them here. 


Please send me my pink. satin slipper— 
I think I can cover the stain— 

You pulled off and-used as a dipper, 
To pledge me in Clicquot Champagne. 


And, Harry, don’t fail to see Barker— 
You would cut my curls off you know— 
Should you send some a half a shade darker, 
The difference never will show. 


Send ribbons and ring; I think this is 
The last of the things I must’ ask. 

I’m sure that to send back my kisses 
You'll vote an impossible task! 


Now, Harry, don’t rage and be horrid, 
Don’t bluster and swear and abuse; 
Our love was deliciously torrid— 
To drop it quite gives nfe the blues! 


I've viewed it in every direction, 
And find in its limitless range, 

A pure, Pantheistic perfection, 
Progressive, electrical, strange! 


I know that its bliss unalloyed— 
If once I were bound as your wife— 
Would fade in a fortnight, destroyed 
By dullness of everyday. life! 


And so I’ve determined, dear Harry— 
As girls of the period do— 

Although I must certainly marry, 
*Twill not be, my iover, to you! 


We winter next session at Willard’s; 
Dear Hal, you must surely be there, 

I shall be Mrs. Daniel Dillards— 
He’s a hideous, humpbacked millionaire! 





A BASKET OF STRAWBERRIES. 
By BARRY GRAY. 


ee 


to my wife, as together we walked down 
the lane in the twilight, ‘‘ since, in the lush days 
of my youth, I went a strawberrying. The little 
girl I went with is lying under the violets, and 
the fingers that picked the berries, the stains of 
which were so deep I could not kiss them off, 
long ago mouldered into dust. ‘The basket she 
used, empty, and discolored with the juices of 
the berries it contained, is carefully put away 
and kept as a slight, though sufficient, memorial 
of that happy day. What that young maiden, 
had she lived to be a woman, might, in after- 
years, have been to me I can not tell; I only 
know that she was very, very dear to me in those 
early summer days, and that I have never been a 
berrying with any one since then.” 

My wife leaned softly on my arm, and for a 
few moments: we walked on in silence. 

‘* Strawberries, my dear,” I said, ‘are as old 
as the hills. I don’t believe there was ever a hill 
made whereon the strawberry did not grow.” 

“*T don’t know about that,” my wife said. 

‘*Of eourse you don’t,” I replied, ‘‘ and, « »n- 
sequently, you'can not deny it. The fact is 1 iat 
strawberries have strayed from the Garden of 
Eden all over the world: and it is from t.:is 
very circumstance that they derive their name. 
The best authorities say that it comes from the 
straying, spreading nature of its growth, and we 
find that the word straw, an active verb, means 
to strew, to scatter. Others, however, declare 
that they owe their name to the practice of 
placing straw under the stems of the plants to 
keep the fruit from being soiled by contact with 
the earth. But that in my opinion is sheer non- 
sense, and to-accept it one must admit that the 
strawberry had no name until the gardeners un- 
dertook its cultivation.” 

‘* Which would be preposterous,” said my wife. 

_ “Most certainly,” I replied. *‘* But a Mr. Phil- 
lips, whoever he may be, thinks that the name 
came from a still older practice, viz.: ‘that 
among children, of threading the wild berries 
upon straws of grass.’ He says, declares our 
authority, ‘that this is still a custom in parts of 
England where strawberries abound, and that so 
many straws of berries are sold for a penny.’ ” 

“That, certainly,” said my wife, ‘‘is a much 
prettier, as well as a more primitive and rustic 
interpretation of its derivation.” 


T is a good many years, my dear,” I said | 





“The botanical name,” I continued, “is Fra- 
garia, and the Italians call it Fragola—fragrant.” 

“Than which,” chimed in my wife, ‘‘ nothing 
can be better; ‘‘for they aré as fragrant as a | 
bunch of posies, and as beautiful to look at.” 

‘*Yes,” I added, ‘‘and they are delicious to 
eat. I scarcely know whether I like them best, 
when I gather them fresh from the vines, and 
eat'them one by one—for then each berry yields | 


its individual flavor; and let me tell you that 
there is as much character in a strawberry as 
there is in a human being—” 

‘*Oh!” exclaimed my wife. 

‘*Or,” I went on, paying no attention to her 
interruption, ‘‘ when heaped together in a saucer, 
with sugar sprinkled over them, and, if you like, 
smothered in cream—” 

My wife said she did like. 

—‘‘ They remind me of a lovely maiden on her 
— ‘epooad ; 

lear!” said my wif rovingly. 

‘“* Well,” I replied, = Pie gabe peters “4 praise- 
the strawberry too highly. And there was an 
Italian poet—I get my information from Leigh 
Hunt—a Jesuit, and a very honest man, too, 
who wrote a poem in two cantos, containing up- 
ward of nine hundred lines, ending in the follow- 
ing bridal climax—he has been apostrophizing 
two young friends of his, newly married—and 
this is the blessing with which he concludes : 
‘Around this lovin . 

On wings of Ln By mn fh per 

And laughing Health her roses shake between, 
Making their life one long, sweet, flowery way! 
ey ie trne bliss, pure, self-possessed of mien, 
absent from their side, no, not a day! 
In short, to sum up all that earth can prize, 

May they have sugar to their strawberries I” 

“Many a young couple,” said my wife, look- 
ing thoughtfully upon the ground, ‘*‘ who embark- 
ed on the sea of matrimony, expecting to have 
sugar, and even cream, with their strawberries, 
have been grievously disappointed.” 

‘© Yes,” I said, ‘‘their strawberries have been 
sour, their peaches have been bitter, and their 
cherries have moulded in the mouth.” 

“*T never heard before,” said my wife, ‘of 
cherries, or indeed any fruit, meaning in the 
mouth.” : 

‘‘There are probably, my dear,” I said, “a 
great many other things of which you have nev- 
er heard, and, for that matter, never will hear. 
But what says this Italian poet further: ‘ They 
must hide themselves,’ he declares—‘ put on 
their veils ; to wit, of sugar.’ ‘Strawberries and 
sugar were to him,’ as our genial gossip has it, 
‘what sack and sugar was to Falstaff—the in- 
dispensable companions, the sovereign remedy 
for all evil, the climax of good.’ Throwing phys- 
ic to the dogs, he says: 

‘For my part, I confess I fairly swill and stuff my- 
self with strawberries; and abuse 
The doctors all the while, draught, powder, pill: 
Give me a glut of strawberries ; ands | lo! 
Sweet through my blood, and very bones, they go.’ 


All authorities speak of strawberries as healthful 
and medicinal. Fontenelle attributed his lon- 
gevity to them, in consequence of their having 
regularly cooled a fever which he had oer 
spring, and he used to say: ‘If I can but reac 
the season of strawberries.’ Hoffman says they 
‘cured even consumptions;’ and Linnzus de- 
clares that, by eating plentifully of them, he kept 
himself free from the gout, which strikes me as 
being a. capital remedy.” 

“And one,” said my wife, *“which I would 
not object to follow myself.” 

**T was not aware before that you were trou- 
bled with that complaint,” I said. “ 

‘*Nor am I,” she replied; ‘‘ but can’t I take 
the remedy without having the disease ?” 

‘* Yes, if you wish to ward it off,” I said, “‘ of 
course. Even their leaves are wholesome, and 
we read in Sir John Suckling’s tragedy of Bren- 
noralt of their preciousness. In his portrait of 
a beautiful girl he says: 

* Eyes full and quick, 

With breath as sweet as double violets, 

And wholesome as dying leaves of strawberries.’ 
When I brought home, not long since, a pottle 
of strawberries—” 

“Why,” my wife interrupted me, ‘‘ you never 
brought hofhe a bottle of strawberries in your life.” 

‘*T said pottle not bottle,” I replied. 

‘* What in the world is a pottle ?” 

“* A pottle,” I answered, willing to display my 
little learning, ‘‘is a small, cone-shaped basket, 
made especially for holding berries. The word 
is not in common use here, but it is well known 


in England, and Leigh Hunt employs it familiarly |. 


in his writings. He thinks, too, that ‘no other 
sort of basket would do as well for them,’ and 
gives as a reason that ‘it carries well; it lies on 
your arm like a length of freshness; then there 
is the covering of leaveg, and beneath them, fresh, 
and fragrant, and red, lie the berries—the best, 
it is to be feared, at the top.’ We see from this 
that the Yankee vendors of berries are not alone 
in their attempts at cheating; but that the En- 
glish hucksters are equally tricky. Well, as I 
was about to say, if you had not interrupted me, 
when I brought home that pottle of strawberries 
you were not very well—indeed you were quite 
ill; but after eating of them, you immediately 
grew better. Ah, there is undoubtedly a virtue 
in strawberries greater than what dwells in blue- 
ills.” 

**T hope so,” said my wife. 

**One of the best things, too, about a straw- 
berry is,” I-said, ‘‘that it is never necessary to 
make two bites at it; though, to be sure, if that 
gentleman of Newark, who declares that he can, 
with cultivation, raise strawberries as large as 
pine-apples, should succeed in his attempts, we 
might make one berry go round a tea-table. He 
wants twenty years to do it in, however, and as 
he may die in the mean while, it is hardly worth 
our while to count as yet on his success, I con- 
fess I would rather not see the feat accomplished ; 
for where then would be the ‘little red mouthful 
of strawberry’ of which the poet speaks? No, 
there is a grossness in the idea which the lovers 
of strawberries should not tolerate. The small- 


| est berries, as a rule, are the highest in flavor; 


nothing in the way of deliciousness can exceed that 
of the small berry that grows wild on the hill- 
sides, and you will find, almost invariably, that 


the cultivated berry loses in flavor as it gains in ! 


size. 








would think of sending a dish of them, or even 
one, as a gift to his lady-love? One might as 
well send a cabbage, or a pumpkin—at least if 
size has any thing to do with it. And do you 
for a moment think that Sir Philip Sydney, the 
knight sans peur, sans reproche, would, as he has 
in his Arcadia, have made Amphialus send to 
Philoclea strawberries, if they were otherwise than 
they are? Hesays: ‘ Thus the first strawberries 
he could find were ever, in a clean-washt dish, 
sent to Philoclea.’” 

‘* And it was most proper,” my wife said, ‘‘ that 
the dish should be washed clean.” 

‘* Tt was so,” I answered; ‘‘ but let me remark 
that strawberries themselves should never be 
washed. Water carries Off their best juices, and 
robs them of their finest flavor. If you have no 
confidence in the cleanliness of the hands of the 
picker, you had better leave the strawberries un- 
tasted. Picking strawberries is not an arduous 
task, especially if you are young, and have one 
you love beside you. Three together are often 
one too many; and Spenser, in ‘The Fairy 
Queen,’ seems t6 have been aware of this when 
he wrote: 


‘One day, as they all three together went 
To the _— wood to gather strawberries 
There chaunst to them a dangerous accident.’ 


Of course no accident would have chanced to 
them if there had been but two in company.” 
“*T don’t see that,” said my wife, inquiringly. 
**OFf course you don’t,” I replied; ‘*I didn’t 
think you would. Other poets, though, than 
Spenser have written about picking berries. Our 
friend Stedman, in his ‘ Battle of Monmouth,’ 
has sung charmingly about it. - Hearken: 
‘The strawberry vines lie in the sun, 
Their myriad tendrils twined as one; 
Spread like a carpet of richest dyes, 
e strawberry field in sunshine lies. 
Each ti try blushing red 
Has folded the leaves above her head, 
The dark, nm curtains gemmed with dew; 
But each blushful berry, peering through, 
Shows like a flock of the underthread—- 
e crimson woof of a downy cloth 
Where the elves may kneel and plight their troth, 
Run through the rustling vines, to show 
Each picker an even space to §0 
Leaders of twinkling cord divide 
The field in janes from side to side; 
And here and there, with patient care, 
Lifting the leafage every where, 
Rural maidens and mothers dot 
The velvet of the strawberry-plot: 
Fair and freckled, old and young, 
With baskets at their girdles hung, 
Searching the plants with no rude haste— 
Lest berries:should hang unpicked, and waste, 
Of the pulpy, odorous, hidden quest, 
First gift of the fruity months, and best. 
* * * * * ~ 
From the workers a maiden parts: 
The baskets at her waistband shine 
With berries that look like bleeding hearts 
Of a hundred lovers at her shrine; 
No Eastern e was girdled so well 
With silken belt and silvery bell. 


* * * * * * * 
But on, with a sister’s smile, she moves 
Into the darkness of the groves, 
And deftly, daintily, one by one, 
. Shelters her baskets from the sun 
> the net-work, fresh and cool, 
Jeaves from the crystal pool.’ 
I wish, my dear, that for your sake I could re- 
member it all; but you will gather, even from 
these detached passages, something approaching 
to the charming picture of the strawberry-pickers 
which the poet has drawn, and in the song they 
sing while at labor, he says: 
‘Here, where the whitest blossoms blow, 
The reddest and ripest berries grow.’” 

“Tt is, indeed,” said my wife, ‘‘a charming 
picture, and almost makes me wish that I were 
a ‘fair’ and ‘ young’ berry-picker.” 

‘*It is better as it is, my dear,” I answered, 
‘‘although, like Halleck’s Fanny, ‘you were 
younger once than you are now,’ but never fair- 
er in my eyes than you are at present.” 

‘*Flatterer!” my wife exclaimed. 

‘< Indeed, my dear, not so. Iam sure I could, 
as Fletcher, in the ‘ Faithful Shepherdess,’ when 
he makes his hero, in speaking of strawbeiries, 
pay a compliment to his love, address you thus: 

*See how well the lusty time 
decked their rising cheeks in red, 
ch as on your lips is spread : 
These are berries for a queen.’ 
And now, my dear, tell me something about 
strawberries; how to preserve them; how to 
make strawberry short-cake.” 

My wife being very willing to inform me, 
spoke as follows: ‘‘ To preserve strawberries, to 
one pound of fruit put a pound of white sugar ; 
boil them five minutes, skim them and put them 
into your jars, and seal.” 

‘¢ Simple and sweet,” I said. 
short-cake.” 

‘¢First make your short- cake,” she said, 
* cutting it as large as a dining-plate; then bake 
it; open it while hot, and butter each half well ; 
spread strawberries upon the lower half, sprink- 
ling them thickly with sugar; lay the upper half 
on, and butter the up side; cover it with 
strawberries, finishing it nicely with white sugar, 
and eat it while warm.” 

**Capital!” I said. 
when we go home.” 

‘‘There are no strawberries,’ 
plaintively. 

““T am sorry for it,” I answered; ‘‘ but we 
will plant some—it is just coming on September 
—and then next season we shall have plenty. 
Let me recall to mind what old Tusser says in 
his September’s ‘ Husbandry’ : 

‘Wife, into thy garden and set me a plot 

Of strawberry roots, of the best to be got; 

Such growing abroad, among thorns in the wood, 
Well chosen and picked, prove excellent good.’ 
And again: 

‘The barberry, respis, and gooseberry too, 

Look now to be planted as other things do; 
The gooseberry, respis, and roses, all iam 
With strawberries under them, truly agree.’ 


Further on he gives this advice in his verses for 





‘“Now for your 


**T think: I'll have one 


’ said my wife, 


Who, too, with strawberries so large, | December: 
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‘If frost do continue, take this for a law, 

The strawberries look to be covered with straw, 
Laid over, trim, upon crotchets and bows, 

And after uncovered, as weather allows.’ 


And now, wife, let us turn our steps homeward, 
for the twilight is fading, and it will be dark be- 
fore we reach the house.” Es 

“*Do you know,” asked iniy wife, ‘‘ that with 
all your talk about strawberries, you have said 
nothing concerning the white strawberry ?” 

“T had forgotten it,” I answered; ‘‘and 
though it is fair to look at, it lacks the flavor and 
juiciness of the red. I regard it as an anomally 
among styawberries, and think it bears very iach 
the relation to its red kindred that white crows, 
white mice, and albinos do to their kind.” 

“Tn my eyes,” said my wife, “‘it is the bride 
of the strawberries; fair and delicate as a young 
maiden among matrons, a lily among roses, a 
morning in May as compared to .a noontide in 
August. Any one can realize the lusciousness 
of a red strawberry ; but only the most sensitive 
and cultivated taste can understand and appre- 
ciate the superior flavor of the white berry.” 

‘* You may be correct in what you say,” I re- 
plied, ‘* but I doubt if I shall live long enough to 
enable me to cultivate my taste up to the stand- 
ard requisite for such appreciation. And when 
I die, my love, and am buried, I hope there will 
grow upon my grave only red strawberries; so 
that children, as they gather them, will say: 
‘He must have been a good man, or else so nice 
a fruit as the strawberry would not have grown 
so freely above him.’ And I would like, too, to 
have a raspberry bush planted at my grave’s 
head, and a blackberry at its foot.” 

My wife answered only by a little sigh, as she 
pressed closer to my side, and we walked on in 
silence. 

I broke it at last by saying, in the words of 
simple-hearted old Izaak Walton: ‘‘ Doubtless 
God could have made a better berry [than the 
strawberry], but doubtless God never did.” 











THOUGHTFULNESS IN DRESS. 


OMEN no doubt care enough, talk enough, 
dream enough, and spend enough (both 
of time and money) about dress, but they do not 
generally put enough thought into it; and the 
result appears in the wretchedly meaningless and 
inharmonious toilettes which fill our houses and 
streets. The defect is common to all classes, 
from the maid-of-all-work, whose imitation of 
her betters is as unreasoning as that of a monkey, 
to the lady of fashion who spends hundreds a 
year in producing a result which suggests no- 
thing but a fashionable jeweler’s. 

A perfect dress would be one in which every 
part was harmoniously combined so as to pro- 
duce a whole perfectly adapted to the wearer’s 
personal appearance, character, and circum- 
stances, due regard being at the same time had to 
time, place, fashion, convenience, and economy. 

The harmonious and tasteful combination of 
parts is one of the great difficulties of dress in all 
cases where expense is not a matter of indiffer- 
ence. A woman’s outdoor attire, for instance, 
must be considered as consisting of at least three 
parts—bonnet or hat, mantle (using the word as 
a generic term for all outdoor garments), and 
gown. If these were bought in equal numbers, 
so as to be bound together in life-long alliances, 
things would be comparatively easy; but it is 
not so. ‘Their average longevity is different. 
That of bonnets is by far the shortest, while the 
extraordinary variations in the duration of shawls 
introduce a disturbing element into our calcula- 
tions in respect of outdoor garments; and in the 
case of gowns, the question of their probable 
duration is complicated by the necessity of pro- 
viding for all sorts of contingencies; so that no 
one can count upon reserving any one of these 
articles as the inseparable companion of any 
other, and the difficulty, therefore, of securing 
that each of the three outdoor costume shall 
bear witness of intentional adaptation to the other 
two is considerable. Some precautions may be 
suggested for the prevention of the most glaring 
inconsistencies. For instance, with respect to 
color, there are two ways of lessening the dan- 
ger: either the wearer may choose some one col- 
or, with which every separate article of dress she 
buys shall harmonize, or she may decide in which 
of the three parts of her costume variation of color 
shall be allowed, restricting herself in the other 
two parts sternly to neutral tints. Colors which 
harmonize with the same color do not necessarily 
harmonize with each other. Besides this, regard 
must be had to the quantity and situation of 
each color. Two colors which, if combined in 
very unequal proportions, are perfectly harmoni- 
ous, may even as mere color be intolerable in 
equal quantities. Again, the rule that two of 
these principal divisions of the outdoor costume 
shall be of neutral tint would, if severely fol- 
lowed, produce an unduly sombre effect, and 
would afford no further security against the very 
dangers just described. ‘These rules, as I have 
said, only aim at preventing some of the worst 
catastrophes in mere color, and leave many other 
very important questions—that of light and shade 
among others—quite untouched. Another point 
in which harmony is to be observed is that of 
texture. A very common error is to put on a 
mantle of more delicate or richer texture than 
is suitable to the gown, as, for instance, lace over 
woolen stuff; the opposite error is less offensive, 
because it may always be supposed that the 
mantle is thrown on by way of bond fide pro- 
tection to the gown, and is related to it in some 
degree as the husk is to the kernel. Discrepan- 
cies between the bonnet and mantle are obviously 
more inexcusable than discrepancies between 
these and the gown, because the two former are 
understood to be assumed or laid aside together, 
whereas the gown may have to be worn for a 
greater number of hours, and under different 
circumstances. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[Ocrozer 3, 1868. 








THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. 
A Storp. 
By the Author of rMahts pearen” “ Aunt Margaret’s 





CHAPTER IX. 
“Oo SPONGE WIPES OUT SPOKEN WORDS.” 


Tuat excellent housewife, Frau Hanne Leh- 
mann, sat by the warm broad hearth in her 
kitchen on the evening following that on which 
the Justizrath von Schleppers had slept at the 
Pied Lamb in Horn. The hour was about six 
o'clock. It was nearly dark, and the fitful fire- 
light played on the heavy rafters and the polish- 
ed metal dishes. Black cavernous shadows rest- 
ed in distant angles of the room, and every now 
and then a pale quick flame leaped up, shedding 
a yellow glare over the darkness, and then sank 
again, and left only the hot core of the wood-fire 
glowing red and steady. Tick, tick, went the 
old clock over the dresser. Tick, tick, tick, 
tick.. Drop by drop the waters of life, grain by 
grain the sands of time, one by one the hopes 
and fears, the joys and griefs, the loves and 
angers of humanity, flowing, flowing, falling, 
falling, ebbing, ebbing—whither ? 

That twilight hour is a melancholy time. 
Sweet in its sadness to the young and hopeful; 
cruel in its voiceless memories to those whose 
life is on the wane, Melancholy, dreamy, pa- 
thetic to all. Even to Hanne Lehmann, in spite 
of the hard, dauntless front she shows to the 
world; even to Hanne Lehmann—sitting with 
the eternal knitting-needles, glancing rose-tinted 
by the fire, and her head bent down upon her 
breast—the twilight brings a softening influence. 
Tick, tick, goes the old clock over the dresser, 
tick, tick, tick, tick. But that is not the sound 
she hears.. Redder and redder glow the embers 
through the gathering dark, but that is not the 
sight she sees. In her ears little baby-feet patter 
over the floor, and a sweet small voice lisps gar- 
rulously, or an infant’s plaintive wail breaks the 
silence, A tiny white face—the face of a week- 
old babe—shines out of the shadowy corner, still 
and solemn, with shut violet-tinged eyelids; or 
older now, a prattling little one, with flushed 
round cheeks, smiling, ‘as that lost babe had 
never smiled, upon its parents. 

**Poor little baby! poor little pretty baby! 
And it had blue, blue eyes like its father’s!” 
One, two, three bright tears drop and glitter 
on the knitting; presently the work falls from 
the busy sunburnt hands, and Hanne’s. head 
droops yet lower on her breast. There goes 
out a low sound of sobs through the dim room, 
the cry of a bereaved mother mourning for-her 
little one—Rachel, who will not be comforted. 
Ah, ‘mother, mother, does no thought that.such 
twilight hours as this might have awaited .that 
small human creature in after-years—does no 
remembrance of pain and sorrow and toil and 
carking care and self-reproach and bitterness 
come to tell you that it is better so; that the 
tiny head is at rest, and the tiny heart at peace. 
beneath the daisies? No, no, no; only this cry 
out of the depths of the ignorant woman’s nature 


—at one here with the most cultured lady in the | 


land—only this cry, ‘* My little baby, my poor 
pretty little baby! And it had blue, blue eyes 
like its father’s!” ‘Tick, tick, still says the old 
clock over the dresser. Tick, tick, tick, tick! 
Counting these moments, too, with steady pulse- 
less finger, dropping them, too, one by one, into 
the dread gulf of the irrevocable Nevermore! 

‘* Wife,” said a voice at Hanne’s ear. ‘‘ All 
alone, old woman ?” 

She bent her head almost to her knees search- 
ing for a knitting-needle on her lap. ‘‘ Yes, 
Franz, all alone. Martha and Lotte are get- 
ting their supper with the farm-people in the 
great room on the other side of the barn.” 

There was an unusual softness in Hanne’s 
voice. Her husband did not see the tears on 
her cheek, for she kept her face in shadow, and 
the kitchen was very dark ; but he knew that she 
had been crying. He knew, too, that her thoughts 
had gone back to the early days of her wifehood, 
and that she had been mourning for the baby 
whose coming she had looked for with such pas- 
sionate joy, and whose death had struck so heavy 
a blow to her heart. 

He sat down beside her, putting his broad 
rough palm on the back of her hand, and gen- 
tly stroking it. Franz Lehmann was an igno- 
rant, rustic, uncultured man, but no eloquence 
could have spoken more plainly to his wife’s ap- 
prehension than that silent action. 

**T wasn’t idle, Franz,” said Frau Lehmann, 
after a pause. ‘‘I was finishing your stocking. 
But I never want any light to knit by, and what’s 
the good of wasting oil or candles? Sometimes 
I think that if I was to go blind I shouldn't be 
quite a burden. I could knit—I know I could.” 

“Tut, tut, old-woman, don’t talk about being 
a burden, and going blind! And as to being idle 
—well,-if no housewife in Germany was more 
idle than my Hanne, there'd be full barns and 
empty poor-houses all over the land.” Still the 
rough, broad palm was stroking the wife’s hand 
caressingly. 

‘TI wanted to say a word to you, wife,” re- 
sumed Franz presently, ‘‘about that old lawyer 
that was here yesterday. But somehow we don't 
get much time to talk together, do we?” 

Had Franz Lehmann spoken out fully the 
thought that was in him, he would have said 
that it was not so much opportunity for confi- 
dential talk that was rare, but rather such a dis- 
position on the part of his hearer as might give 
any hope of a peaceable and amicable discussion ; 
and that he seized on the present moment, en- 
couraged by finding his old woman in a softer 
mood than was usual with her. 

‘* What about the old lawyer, Franz?” 

** Well, you know, we've got a new land-stew- 
ard for the Prince’s property here—one Major 


von Groll, I think they call him. The post has 
been vacant ever since old Bopp died.” 

Hanne nodded. . 

‘*This Herr Justizrath von Schleppers,” re- 
sumed Lehmann, mouthing out the full style and 
title with a true German enjoyment of long-wind- 
ed ap i ‘“this same Herr Justizrath was 
lawyer in Bopp’s time, and is lawyer still, for all 
the Prince’s legal business in Detmold. _ Now it 
seemed to me yesterday that he was getting a 
step beyond just minding his own part of the busi- 
ness, and was poking his nose into things ‘that 
don’t concern him.” 

‘*T suppose he came here in the land-steward’s 
place? ». The land-steward is quite a noble gen- 
tleman, and has been in the Austrian army, ‘I’ve 
heard say, and of course he won't be of any real 
use to the Prince. How:should he? It will fall 
on the Justizrath to do the work. And all right 
enough. ‘The Von Schleppers are well-born, 
too; I don’t say but: what they are; but then 
you see the Justizrath is a lawyer, and that 
makes all the difference.” , 

“You don’t understand, wife,” began Franz, 
incautiously. 

‘*¢Ton’t understand? Why, what will you say 
next, Franz Lehmann? If I don’t understand, 
things are in a bad way with us, for it’s little oth- 
er understanding than my own that’s to be found 
under this roof.” 

‘*T know you've a head upon your shoulders, 
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though, and praised the look of the place, and all 
that. But, someway—lI can’t tell why, exactly 
—I didn’t much take to him. I didn’t altogeth- 
er like the way he spoke of Lieschen.” 

**T hope they’re not dissatisfied with her. I 
hope he had no fault to find ?” 

**Fault! Why no; it would be hard to find 
fault with my little Liese, I’m thinking.” 

Hanne sharply withdrew her hand from her 
husband’s, and the softness that her solitary mus- 
ings had left behind them disappeared from her 
voice and: her face and her manner. ‘‘ Stuff 
and nonsense!”: said: she, angrily. ‘‘ Hard to 
find fault with Liese?) Hard enough not to find 
fault sometimes—as you'd know, if you had the 
house to manage. instead of mooning about the 


-farm all day! . But so it is with you men. If 


you are pinched in a soft place yourselves, though, 
you roar out to be heard on the top of the Gro- 
tenberg. . What a long face would you pull if I 
was to declare it was hard to find a fault in 
Claus, your .wagoner!. And yet I don’t know 
that he gives me muci. bother.” 

_ «Why, old ‘woman! you don’t liken our 
Lieschen to drunken old Claus, do ye?” 

’ Franz tried to force a laugh by way of turning 
the matter into a joke, but his hilarity was re- 
ceived with supreme and chilling disdain. - Pres- 
ently he resumed, gravely: ‘* When I said; I 
didn’t quite like the way Lawyer von Schiép- 
pers talked about: Lieschen, I. meant that .he 
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old woman—none better in the Principality—and 
I know too, well enough, that my own is apt to 
get a bit muddled at times, when I set off think- 
ing” (it may be_observed that Franz Lehmann 
here spoke in-perfect sincerity); ‘‘ but what I 
mean is, that you wasn’t with us, you know, when 
we were going over the farm yesterday, and you 
didn’t hear all the old fellow said, and the ques- 
tions he kept asking, nor see the way his eyes 
were upon every thing, peering and prying and 
poking out his bald-head.” 

Hanne began to bridle. The picture present- 
ed to her mind of ‘a stranger—Justizrath and 
Von Schleppers though he might be—peering, 
prying, and asking questions on her homestead, 
was not agreeable to her. 

‘*Dear Heaven!” she cried, ‘I suppose he 
didn’t find much amiss! He might have gone 
into every hole and corner of the place for all I 
should have cared. I'm not.afraid for folks to 
see how I manage. But, all the same, he’d no 
right to set his foot on a sod of the ground, bar- 
ring the hill-side meadows that you rent ‘of his 
highness. As to the house and the rest of. the 
land, they’re yours, and were your father’s and 
grandfather’s before you.” 

** Just so, old woman; just so,” returned the 
farmer, patting the hand on which his palm still 
rested, and congratulating himself on the accord 
between his feelings on the subject and his wife’s. 





‘The old geritleman was smooth-spoken enough, 








THEN, FIXING HIS EYES ON HERS, HE REPEATED IN A LOW, STERN VOICE, “.YOU;HANNE?": 





seemed so prying and eager—all‘in:a sly, quiet 
way, though—to learn all about the'child’s:story, 
and about—her poor mother. ‘I can’t think-who 
had: been putting it into his head-to~ ask: the 
questions he did. No one here, .except.youand 
me and Peters, knows aught of that sad-tale:” 

Hanne flushed a deep crimson to the roots of 
her hair, but the fire-light did not: suffice to re- 
veal'the flush to her-husband’s eyes. 

** Ah, Franz, that’s so like you!”? she made an- 
swer.:. ‘‘ You fancy folks don’t know things just 
because you never told’em. But, Lord! don’t 
you go to believe that there’s so much kept se- 
cret in this world.”.- - 

‘¢ Well, but who told the Justizrath that Liese’s 
name wasn't Lehmann ?” | 

‘* Who told him ?” retorted Hanne, with an un- 
necessary assumption of being injured. ‘*‘Why, 
who should tell him but me ?” 

‘*You, Hanne ?” , Franz rose up from his seat, 
and, taking up a dry pine-log from the corner of 
the hearth, threw it on to the smouldering fire, 
where it presently blazed up into a bright flame, 
by the light of which he could distinctly see his 
wife’s countenance. .Then, fixing his eyes on 
hers, he repeated in a-low, stern voice, ‘* You, 
Hanne ?” 

Either the sullen glare, or something mena- 
cing in her husband’s tone, made Frau Lehmann 
nervous; for she began to speak in a fluttered 
manner, very unlike her usual one. 


‘* Yes, me, to be sure. Whoelse? And what 
matter? We were chatting—and—you were 
away with the plow, and I had sent for you, and 
the lawyer was mighty civil-spoken—and—I sup- 
pose you don’t think I ought to sit with a guest in 
my own house quite mum-chance, do you, Franz?” 

‘*No,” said Franz, slowly, still keeping his 
eyes on hers. 

“Very well, then. And I suppose it was 
natural to get talking about Liese, since she lives 
in the lawyer’s house, wasn’t it ?” 

** Yes,” said Franz, in the same manner. 

*<Very well again, then. - The old gentleman 

ke with a great deal of interest about the 
child. ym sure I thought you’d have been 
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“Did you?” © 
~ ** Yes, of course. Pleased to know that the 
child was with folks who—who—cared about her.” 

‘* And was it to make them care about her 
the more that you told—” 

**T told nothing, Franz, but that her name 
was not Lehmann. - Nothing else.’ We were 
speaking of how. old. Liese was, and how long it 
was since you -had fetched her here from Han- 
over, and such like, And—and—it slipped out.” 

‘*Slipped out! You're not one to let things 
slip out against your will, unless so be you're in 
atemper. But that was it—you were in a tem- 
per. You had got one of your cursed spiteful 
fits on you, when you hate the innocent lass and 
think of naught but how to run her down and 
belittle her. ‘The lawyer, mayhap, said a word 
in her praise, and that was enough to set'you off 
against her.” 

“Franz, Franz! I declare, solemnly—” 

But Hanne’s attempt to arrest the torrent of 
her husband’s wrath was an utterly vain one. 
Like many men who are constitutionally slow to 
anger, when once aroused his rage overbore all 
bounds until it had thoroughly spent itself. His 
deep voice rolled out thunderous German oaths 
that seemed to shake the low-raftered ceiling, 
and his dull blue eyes were lighted up with that 
peculiarly sinister and savage sparkle which a 
blue eye is capable of giving forth. 

**T wonder you are not ashamed—you who 
say you have a mother’s heart in your breast, and 
are so soft and pitiful over a little dead babe that 
needs nothing from any ofus anymore. I wonder, 
for very shame, that you can be so hard and sharp 
and spiteful tothe poor, gentle, motherless thing!” 

** Franz, Franz!” 

_ “You ‘are hard and sharp and spiteful and 
jealous — deadly jealous of her in your heart. 
I never give the child a-kiss but you look as 
though it was poison to you. I never stroke her 
hair, nor say a soft word to her, but you find 
some fault or pick some hole in her coat, poor 
maiden! And then you must needs blab what 
you think will hurt her with other folks. Not 
that it can hurt her with any honest man or 
woman, either—the poor, innocent, helpless 
lamb. As for him—as for yon prying, med- 
dling old lawyer—if he comes here prowling 
and sniffing like Reinecke Fuchs, he shall have a 
dose on’t. I'll make his crafty old carcass ac- 
quainted with my cudgel.” 

**Franz, Franz! In Gotte’s namen, don’t 
talk like a madman!” 

‘**T’m none so mad but I’ve sense to take care 
of my own, and none so meek but I'll do it 
against any lawyers or land-stewards in Det- 
| mold. Potztausend! ‘What is it to him who 
Liese came of, or where she came from? I’vea 
half mind to take her away from his house. And 
to-morrow morning, as sure as the sun rises, I'll 
go to Detmold and see the lass for myself; and 
if so be she is not happy, nor comfortable, nor 
well treated, home she comes without more ado. 
And let me see the man, woman, or child that 
will ill-treat her under my roof!” 

With that Franz stormed out of the kitchen, 
and his heavy step was heard stamping across 
the barn and splashing through the wet mire out- 
side in the farm-yard. 

Hanne sat by the fire and cried—cried hot 
scalding tears of vexation, not such soft weeping 
as she had indulged in before. Franz was very, 
very seldom roused to such a manifestation of 
anger, and the indefeasible masterhood of his 
sex. .Not more than half a dozen times, per- 
haps, in the whole course of her wedded life, had 
Hanne Lehmann seen her husband thus moved. 
And now it was not so much the fact of his be- 
ing in a passion that hurt her as the cause of it. 
She had-neither delicate nerves nor fine-spun 
sensibilities, but she had a very deep, though 
narrow and jealous, affection for Franz. “I 
wonder what Liese could have said of me that 
would have put him out so?” thought she, bit- 
terly. And thus she went on tormenting herself 
and nursing her wrath against Liese. But she 
had no fears that her unlucky confidence to the 
Justizrath would lead to any further serious con- 
sequences. And she was right. Franz’s habitual 
mild inertness resumed its sway as strongly as 
ever after his storm of rage had subsided. ‘That 
next morning, which has such a marvelous pow- 
er to modify the resolves and calm the emotions 
of most of us, witnessed no journey to Detmold 
on the part of the farmer. ‘“‘I will go and have 
a peep at the dear little maid before long,” said 
he to himself. ‘‘ But ‘to-day is corn-market at 
Lemgo. Liesemust wait. Aufgeschoben, ist nicht 
aufgehoben. What’s put off, isn’t finished. So. 

‘Then things fell into their old track at the 
farm. The housewife bustled and toiled, and 
scolded her maids as usual, and Franz smoked 
and mused, and lounged about his fields. But 
Hanne felt in her heart a secret accession of 
jealous bitterness toward the orphan girl. For 
she mentally credited Liese with all the suffering 
and mortification consequent upon her husband’s 
outburst of anger. It never occurred to her to 
blame her own tongue and temper for the mis- 
chief. 

Which clearly proves Frau Hanne Lehmann 





to have been a very singular woman indeed. 
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in order to visit her former nurse, who was lying 
very sick at the house of her mother, and brought 
her some jars filled with preserves, and all the 
money her little purse contained. Upon reach- 
ing the distant village she was so tired that the 
village priest had to send her back in a carriage 
to her parents, to whom her unaccountable disap- 
nce had caused the most intense anxiety. 

When she was ten years old a Parisian gov- 
erness and a music-teacher were engaged for her. 
Pauline threw the former into an ecstasy of de- 
light by the rapidity with which she learned to 
speak French, and drove her to despair by the 
contempt with which she treated her lessons in 
grammar, history, and geography. Good Made- 
moiselle L—— also praised her young pupil for 
the readiness with which she adopted her advice 
concerning certain questions of tournure, dress, 
and manners; but one day, on entering the serv- 
ants’ room, she was shocked beyond measure to 
find there little Pauline with the bonnet of her 
governess on her head, and her shawl wrapped 
around her shoulders, mimicking Mademoiselle 
L—— to perfection, and convulsing the assem- 
bled servants by her indescribably droll perform- 
ance... As regards the music-teacher, she met 
with no better success. Pauline would sit for 
hours and hear theteacher play; she could sing ev- 
ery melody she heard ; but the piano exercises of 
Czerny and Hiinten filled her with no less aversion 
than the grammars of Debonale and Meidinger. 

Her mother, when told of a new freak which 
her daughter had committed, would often say to 
her husband, half in despair, ‘‘ What is to be- 
come of Pauline?” Count Maurice, smiling, re- 
plied, “‘I believe I shall have to get her a cor- 
netcy in a regiment of hussars; and then, my 
dear, you know that the old gipsy predicted 
Pauline would one day rule over an empire!” 

However, he did neither the one nor trusted 
in the other, but sent her in her thirteenth year 
to the Neubrunner Stift, where Pauline perfect- 
ed: her somewhat neglected education. Two 
years afterward she accompanied her parents on 
a journey through Italy and Western Europe ; 
and on their return to Austria she was presented 
atcourt. She was then a young lady of sixteen, 
neither beautiful nor even pretty; her features 
bore too strongly the somewhat coarse Austrian 
type; her mouth was a little too large, and her 
nose @ Ja Roxelane did not add to the attractive- 
ness of her face. Nevertheless she created a de- 
cided sensation in the aristocratic world of the 
imperial city, and she was soon surrounded by a 
much larger circle of admirers than the most 
beautiful ladies could boast of; she was so vi- 
vacious, so bright, her smile was so sunny, her 
impulsive temper was curbed by so much amia- 
bility. and tact, she was so witty and arch, so 
clever and fascinating, that most of the young 
princes, dukes, counts, and barons at the court 
of Vienna, despite her rather plain face, were 
soon at her feet, 





The Archduchess Sophia, the Emperor’s mo- 
ther, who had long been an intimate friend of 
Pauline’s mother, selected the young Countess 
Sandor, as soon as the union between Francis 
Joseph and the gentle and beautiful Elizabeth of 
Bavaria had been decided upon, as one of the 
ladies of honor to the young Empress. The 
Archduchess, however, was not long in regret- 
ting the choice she had made, not on account of 
any misconduct on the part of Pauline Sandor, 
who performed the duties of her new position to 
the great satisfaction of the young Empress, but 
because of the impression which the Countess 
made on the susceptible heart of the young 
Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian, who met her 
every day in the apartments of his sister-in-law, 
and was soon head over ears in love with Pauline 
Sandor. ‘There was now a prospect of the gipsy’s 
prophecy being realized; for the young Arch- 
duke, despite the remonstrances of his mother, 
who wished to marry him to a sovereign princess, 
made formal proposals to Pauline, who, to the 
astonishment of nearly.every body, and to the 
great relief of the Archduchess Sophia, informed 
him that she could never become his wife, her 
heart belonging already to another man. ‘The 
reply drove the young Archduke, who was after- 
ward to play so prominent a part in one of the 
gloomiest episodes of contemporary histoyy, well- 
nigh to despair; and, to drown his sorrow and 
disappointment, he set out on that long voyage 
which he himself has so well described in his 
writings, and which kindled ia his mind that 
predilection for life in the tropics which con- 
tributed not a little toward leading him after- 
ward to the distant shores of Mexico. 

The man to whom Pauline Sando? had given 
her heart was Richard, Prince of Metternich- 
Winneburg, son of the celebrated old Chancellor 
of State and the beautiful Baroness von Leykam. 
Born on the 27th of January, 1829, he had en- 
tered the diplomatic service of his country already 
in his twentieth year, and displayed so much tact 
and ability that he was promoted with great ra- 
pidity, and sent already in his twenty-seventh 
year as minister-plenipotentiary of Austria to the 
court of Dresden. Already in 1850 he had made 
the acquaintance of the young Countess Sandor, 
and, although she was still a child, she made so 
favorable an impression on him that, as he after- 
ward confessed to her, he then already resolved 
to make her his wife. Pauline, on her part, was 
likewise most favorably impressed with the hand- 
some, dashing, and courteous young diplomatist. 
During the following years they met repeatedly, 
and after Pauline’s return from the extended 
journey which she had made with her parents, 
the Prince proposed to her, and she gladly laid 
her hand in his. The wedding took place on 
the 30th of June, 1856, and the young couple 
immediately afterward set out for Dresden. 

Pauline loved her young husband with all the 
tenderness of her fervent heart, and Prince Rich- 
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ard, who found in her not only a devoted wife, 


but an invaluable assistant in the career in which 
he was soon to achieve so much distiuction, has 
always treated her with the chivalrous fondness 
of an ardent younglover. The birth of a daugh- 
ter, which took place on the 17th of May, 1857, 
added to the happiness of the young couple. 

No sooner had the young Countess Sandor be- 
come the wife of Prince Metternich than she be- 
gan to take the liveliest interest in diplomacy 
and public affairs, to which she had hitherto de- 
voted little or no attention. Early in 1866, when 
Count Bismarck was maturing his great plans 
against Austria, he dictated some of his most im- 
portant dispatches to his wife, who, whenever he 
was sick officiated as his secretary ; but few per- 
sons are aware that the Princess of Metternich, 
whom her enemies have often pronounced a vain 
and shallow butterfly of fashion, not only has 
been her husband's secretary ever since the year 
1857, but has for a number of years past been 
consulted by him at every important diplomatic 
step which he took; and it is a well-known fact 
that on several critical occasions he adopted her 


views in preference to his own, and even, when 


suddenly compelled to leave his post, as, for in- 
stance, in June, 1866, he intrusted the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the legation to the hands 
of his young wife. It is true, her impulsive and 
imperious temper often carried her too far; but 
her remarkable presence of mind, her ardent de- 
sire to promote the interests of her fatherland 
and to add to the lustre of her husband's name, 
her ambition, her energy, her tact and adroitness 
generally enabled her to retrace her steps with- 
out damaging the cause which she advocated. 

Meanwhile the star of Prince Metternich was 
constantly in the ascendant. A memoir which 
he presented to his imperial master in January, 
1859, when the relations between France and 
Austria had already assumed a critical aspect, 
and in which he advised a conciliatory course to- 
ward France, made so deep an impression upon 
the mind of Francis Joseph that, although he 
did not adopt the views advocated by Prince 
Metternich, he took him as his diplomatic ad- 
viser to the seat of war. The Princess accom- 
panied her husband to Verona, and remained 
there till the peace of Villafranca, shortly after 
which Prince Metternich was intrusted with a 
diplomatic mission to the court of the Tuileries. 
After the conclusion of the treaty of Zurich he 
was appointed Minister Plenipotentiary and Em- 
bassador Extraordinary to the same court—a 
position which he has held ever since, and filled 
with consummate tact and ability. 

The Princess hailed this change in the for- 
tunes of her husband with unbounded enthusi- 
asm. Now both he and she were to have a fieid 
of labor worthy of their talents, and holding out to 
them brilliant prospects of fame, distinction, and 
success, A view of her whole career in Paris, 
from her arrival there in December, 1859, down 
to the present day, can not but lead to the convic- 
tion that the course she pursued was the execu- 
tion of a plan, carefully matured and rigidly ad- 
hered to, ever since she reached the French capital. 
To establish the most friendly relations between 
Austria and France; to render the Austrian le- 
gation, which her husband was to make politically 
the most influential, as well as socially the most 
brilliant one; to ingratiate herself with the Em- 
peror and Empress, and render them such im- 
portant services in enhancing the splendor and 
attractiveness of their court that they could ab- 
solutely no longer do without her and her hus- 
band, which would render the latter’s position at 
the French court perfectly proof against the in- 
trigues of his enemies in Vienna; and to popu- 
larize the cause of Austria in France: such were 
the ends which she, in conjunction with her hus- 
band, strove to accomplish, 

If we keep this in view, and bear in mind the 
peculiarities of her nature, we are able to har- 
monize the various aspects in which this distin- 
guished lady, whom Sainte-Beuve called a ‘‘ fe- 
male Proteus,” appears before us, and which, 
when viewed separately, would seem to justify 
the charges which her enemies have so often 
and aoaag waged preferred against her. What- 
ever may be thought of some of the means by 
which she sought to attain her objects, it is un- 
deniable that her efforts, in the main, were per- 
fectly successful. Not only have the harmo- 
nious relations prevailing between France and 
Austria not been disturbed, and even outlived 
such terrible trials as the war of 1866, and the 
disastrous failure of the Mexican expedition, but 
the Prince and Princess of Metternich are per- 
sone gratissime at the Imperial Court, and all 
attempts to displace the Prince have been thwart- 
ed by the emphatic and often-repeated declara- 
tion of the Emperor Napoleon, that he preferred 
Prince Metternich to any other Austrian em- 
bassador. Not only is the Princess, as Prince 
Napoleon, who never liked her, once sneeringly 
remarked, ‘‘ the second lady in the empire,” and, 
next to the Empress, the leader of the fashion- 
able world of France, but also, no matter what 
her enemies may say, exceedingly popular in 
nearly all classes of Parisian society. 

Her influence over the Emperor is so great 
that, whenever the ladies at court desire to ob- 
tain his consent to any measure to which they 
know him to be averse, the Princess is requested 
to persuade him to it; and, having always care- 
fully abstained from troubling the Emperor about 
political affairs, she has seldom asked of him a 
favor but which he has almost granted already 
in advance. Perhaps his Majesty treats the vi- 
vacious little Princess with such marked favor and 
distinction because, in 1862, she saved his life. 
It was at Fontainebleau, where the favorite exer- 
cise of the Emperor was rowing in a little nut-shell 
of a boat on the beautiful lake in the vicinity of 
the palace. One day he and the Princess of 


Metternich were seated in one boat, and the Em- 
press and the Prince in another. ‘The Emperor, 
trying to turn his boat. suddenly lost his balance 





and fell into the lake. The Empress uttered a 
piercing shriek and fainted ; but the Princess of 
Metternich, even before her husband was able to 
come to the Emperor’s assistance, with admira- 
ble self-possession, stretched out an oar to him, 
and as soon as he had grasped it, drew him with 
a firm hand toward the boat, and helped him to 
re-enter it. 

The Princess is a great admirer of Richard 
Wagner's music, and she considers Tannhduser 
the greatest opera of the age. She was exceed- 
ingly anxious to have it performed at the Grand 
Opéra; but both the Manager and the Minister 
of State would not hear of it. So she appealed 
to the Emperor. She gave a soirée, at which 
their Majesties were present. In the course of 
the evening she said to Napoleon III. : ‘‘ Sire, 
will you permit me to propose a rebus to you, 
and, if you are unable to solve it, will you grant 
me a favor?” The Emperor, smiling, replied in 
the affirmative. The Princess then caused a 
servant to place a roast pheasant in a silver dish 
(un mets) on the table. When the dish had 
been removed, she went to the piano, and play- 
ed the beginning of the Tannhduser overture 
three times (ter); and finally, she stealthily ap- 
proached the Emperor on tip-toe, and boldly 
pulled his Majesty’s ear a little (faire une NICHE 
—play a little practical joke). ‘The Emperor re- 
flected a while, but said then he was unable to 
solve the rebus, and wanted to hear the favor 
which the Princess wished to ask ofhim. ‘‘ Sire,” 
she said, ‘‘order the Minister of State to have 
Wagner's Tannhduser performed at the Grand 
Opéra.” ‘‘ Granted,” replied the Emperor, and 
the order was issued next day. At the request 
of the Princess, Richard Wagner came to Paris, 
and conducted the rehearsals of his opera. His 
kind patroness rendered him the most valuable 
and energetic assistance during all the trials 
through which he had to bgt before his great 
work was performed; and when the Parisians 
finally hissed Tannhduser, as, in 1825, they had 
hissed Weber's Freischiitz, she burst into tears 
in her box at the Opéra, but immediately seized 
the hand of the composer, who, deeply mortified 
and dejected, was standing by her side, and told 
him to cheer up; the Parisians would do him 
justice at no distant day. 

It has often been asked if the Empress Eu- 
génie is not jealous of the great influence of the 
Princess over her imperial husband? This ques- 
tion must be answered in the negative. Eugénie 
is on as good terms with Madame de Metternich 
as the Emperor himself. She is, in the first 
place, well aware that the Princess is the best 
and most affectionate of wives and mothers. She 
has often been at the house of the Metternichs, 
and seen how happily they live together. ‘To be 
jealous of a lady who loves her husband and 
children so dearly would be worse than absurd. 
And, then, the Empress can not well afford to 
quarrel with the little Austrian Princess, who 
renders her invaluable services in adding to the 
splendor and attractiveness of French Court life. 
It was the Princess who suggested, among a 
great many other things, those parlor theatricals 
which, for six or seven years past, have formed 
so charming a feature among the amusements of 
the Imperial Court, and in which she has always 
played a leading ré/e. 

It was on one of these occasions that she ap- 
peared as vivandiére, and sung Theresa’s famous 
song, *‘Le Sapeur,” for which she was severely 
censured by a great many who did not know 
that she had done so only in order to win a bet 
which she had made with the Emperor. She 
had told Napoleon about the ré/e which she was 
going to play, and he had laughingly said that, 
in that event, she ought to sing “‘ Le Sapeur.” 
‘*T am going to do so,” replied the Princess, al- 
though she did not know the song. The Em- 
peror jocularly offered to bet that she could not 
sing it, and the Princess immediately accepted 
the bet. The same evening her husband went 
with her to the Alhambra, whither Theresa at 
that time attracted large crowds night after 
night, and the musical ear and good memory 
of the Princess enabled her to remember the air 
and text of ‘‘ Ze Sapeur,” after hearing it once or 
twice, 

We have repeatedly alluded to the enemies of 
the Princess, Notwithstanding her popularity, 
she has a great many of them, and, considering 
the prominent ré/e she has played so long at the 
Court of the Second Empire, it is surprising that 
her enemies should not be more numerous than 
they really are. They consist of the Legitimists 
and some of the Orleanists, who think the Prince 
and Princess degrade themselves by lending the 
lustre of their name to the parvenu Court of the 
Second Empire; of the Democrats, who hate her 
because she is the friend of Napoleon and Eu- 
génie; of the friends of Italy, whose hostility, 
though, is fast dying away; of the advocates of 
a close alliance between France and Prussia; of 
some of the austere mortals who look upon ‘her 
as a vain, giddy priestess of fashion, and even 
charge her with frivolity and heartlessness. A 
great many stories are told to substantiate these 
charges. The Princess, we are assured by her 
enemies, is drd@dfully extravagant; her milliner’s 
bill never is less than a hundred thousand francs 
a year. But what of it? She is enormously 
wealthy; and if she spends so much for this 
purpose, and dresses so well, it is not so much 
because she likes to display a fine, showy toilette, 
as because the exigencies of her position in the cap- 
ital of Fashion render it also incumbent on her 
to be a leader of fashion. Her admirable taste 
in this respect never misleads her. No matter 
what changes fashion may bring with it, her 
costume always fits well on her, and at the balls 
in the Tuileries and the hotels of the Ministers 
and foreign Embassadors, her toilette is almost 
always pronounced the most becoming and taste- 
ful 


As regards the stories destined to prove the 
charass of frivolity and heartlessness against 
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her, they will mostly be found to rest on inno- 
cent manifestations of that gay and impulsive 
spirit which made her father say that ‘‘ he would 
get her a cornetcy in a regiment of hussars,” 
We have room for but one of these anecdotes. 
The last court ball in 1863 was at an end. It 
was past one o'clock, and the weather was so fine 
that the Princess of Metternich and several oth- 
er ladies dismissed their carriages, and, escorted 
by some gentlemen, preferred walking home. 
vo they Mee” 4! the Maison Doré the 
rincess said, ‘‘ iam so hungry: suppose we go 
to the Maison Dor¢ and eat some oysters?” The 
other ladies and the gentlemen readily consented, 
and the oysters were ordered and consumed. 
When the party prepared to leave, the Duke de 
Grammont-Caderousse said to the Princess, ‘ It 
is two o'clock: what would you do if you had no 
one to escort you home?” **‘ Bah!” she replied, 
“T should goalone. Une honnéte femme can walk 
along the whole length of the Boulevards without 
needing to fear any insults.” The other iadies 
differed with her, and the Princess then offered 
to walk two hundred yards in advance, in order 
te prove the truth of her assertion. She did so; 
but, unfortunately, already after she had walked 
a few steps, an impudent stranger commenced 
molesting her. The Duke de Grammont-Cade- 
rousse immediately hastened to her assi 
and rebuked the stranger, who drew a card from 
his pocket, presented it to the Duke, and esked 
for his name. ‘The idea that a duel was t be 
fought in consequence of her whim immediately 
restored full self-possession to the Princess, who, 
in her mortification and confusion, had clung to 
the Duke’s arm. Turning to the stranger, she 
said to him imperiously, “‘‘Take back your eard, 
Sir, and apologize to Monsieur; you have de- 
served every word he has addressed to you!” 
The stranger, muttering an apology, bowed and 
slunk away. . 

One of the greatest blunders which the Prin- 
cess ever committed, and which largely increased 
the number of her enemies, was the libel suit 
which she instituted against the Courrier Fran- 
gais, Always quick to resent insults, and as 
quick to forgive, she afterward generously paid 
the fine imposed upon the offending editor; but 
the prosecution was generally disapproved, and 
but few persons heard of her magnanimous con- 
duct toward M. Vermorel, so that the Liberal 
press still treats her with extreme coldness. 

She might have entirely overlooked the insult- 
ing article, inasmuch as she herself has likewise, 
on several occasions, written newspaper articles 
calculated to wound the feelings of her adversa- 
ries. It is well known that the Mémorial Diplo- 
matique, nominally edited by the Chevalier De- 
brauz, was in reality edited by Prince Metternich 
and his accomplished wife. ‘The latter contrib- 
uted, especially shortly after the war of 1866, a 
number of spicy articles, in which she pretended 
to expose certain outrages committed by the King 
and Princes of Prussia in Bohemia, and which 
were written in a very spicy but exceedingly ma- 
licious style. The nominal editor was prosecuted 
for one of these articles, and sentenced to pay a 
small fine. 

Her nature, as Sainte-Beuve truly said, is Pro- 
tean. Inorder to form a correct idea of her char- 
acter we must bear in mind that she is a clever 

,diplomatiste, and yet often as light-hearted and 
impulsive as a child; a friend of the Second Em- 
pire, and an ardent lover of her country; a lead- 
er of fashion, and an excellent wife and mother ; 
often haughty and imperious, but still oftener 
extremely generous and kind-hearted ; equally at 
home in the;sball-room and in the nursery; no 
less skilled in getting up parlor theatricals and 
tableaux vivants than in directing a political in- 
trigue; loved and respected by those who know 
her best, and decried most by those who know 
her least. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Nyaox.—If you prefer silk for your walking suit get 
one of the frog greens, a dark garnet, or a blue and 
brown chameleon. Black silk is most serviceable, be- 
cause itis always fashionable. The striped satin skirts 
worn beneath it this season make it very gay. In 
woolen get a changeable poplin or an all-wool 
serge. You will find full descriptions of the new dress 
goods in last week's Fashion Article. Make twoskirts, 
the under one plainly gored, trimmed with a bias 
flounce ; the upper skirt plain in front and caught up 
almost to the waist at the back and sides. Many up- 
per skirts have no tront width, being attached to the 
side seams of the under-skirt. If you like a sacque, 
make it short and almost tight fitting, with revers 
front aud coat sleeves, but scarf capes are newer, 
crossed under the belt in front, and looped in the 
back by rosettes. 

Maria Lovisz.—Gore the skirt of your black alpaca 
suit similarly to those worn last winter, that is, with 
the front and two side widths gored flat, and the back 
width left full. Trim with a bias ruffle eight inches 
wide, or ten if you are tall. It is a matter of fancy, 
whether the ruffle is gathered or pleated. If gathered 
one-third extra fullness is required. The polonaise is 
worn larger this season, reaching almost to the top 
of the ruffle on the skirt. It is almost tight, is fitted 
into the figure and worn with a belt, the skirt looped 
by four deep pleats on the hips, high up in the side 
seams. A newer polonaise has wide spreading puffs 
at the back but is too complicated for you to attempt 
to make without seeing it. A small cape like a bertha 
in front with pelerine ends, forming a sash behind, 
gives an air of style to the plainest polonaise. Trim 
this garment with two narrow bias ruffles on the skirt 
and sleeves. We can answer questions concerning 
fashions only through our columns; to send details 
and patterns to individuals by private letter would be 
an endless task. Correspondents need never expect 
an answer in the next paper, which is usually made 
up, if not printed, when their letter arrives. Your 
suggestion relative to this is altogether impracticable. 
We exercise our full discretion in our answers to cor- 
respondents, who must not expect replies to questions 
which are irrelevant, have already been answered, or 
would involve too much time and trouble. Thanks 
for your kind appreciation. 

Historiovs.—The ordinary story is that Louis Phi- 
lippe, visiting Talleyrand on his death-bed, asked 
him: ‘Do you suffer?” Talleyrand replied: ‘The 
torments of the damned.” The King rejoined: “Al- 








ready!" Louis Blanc, the historian, accepts this sto- 
ry, and adds that the dying statesman hearing it, took 
immediate vengeance by giving to one of his attend- 
ants some secret directions, full of danger to Louis 
Philippe. It is stated, however, on good authority, 
that the King never uttered the cruel remark, which, 
moreover, has been traced to a much earlier source. 

Lounerr.—Work is undoubtedly favorable to health. 
‘No instance,” says Hufeland, ‘can be found of an 
idler having attained to a remarkably great age.” 

X. Y.—A quarter of an hour is quite long enough to 
remain in the cold water. A longer time is apt to fa- 
tigue or chill, and disposes to colds and cramps. 

Mrs. A. M. J.—In altering a full skirt the shape de- 
pends on the number of breadths you have. A sloped 
front width, three gored side widths, and a full width 
behind, is the popular style for trained dresses. Only 
two gored side widths are sometimes used, but they 
are as broad as the three widths when finished. Trim 
your wine-colored silk with satin or faille of the same 
shade, cut in bias strips five or six inches wide, caught 
in puffs at intervals by bands of velvet. Place this 
around the skirt, ten.inches from the edge, and up 
each side of the front to the belt. A row of hand- 
some fringe falls from beneath the satin around the 
skirt, but does not extend up the front. With the 
same trimming design a bertha on the waist, and 
deep cuffs on the sleeves, The bias velvet bands you 
mention will trim your poplin stylishly. Put pleated 
ruffles of double silk on each side of the band, sewn 
in with the velvet. The pleats all run the same way. 

ruffle is an inch wide when completed. Make 
your merino house dress with short gored skirt, with 
one flounce, and a short jaunty jacket, rounding in 


| front to disclose a‘white linen waist, tucked and em- 


broidered. Striped cambric waists, with turned-over 
collars and wide cuffs, are worn for morning. Direc- 
tions for making an alpaca suit will be found in an- 
swer to Maria Louise. Large bows of ribbon four or 
five inches wide are used instead of a breast-pin on 
the collar. The ribbon is either striped, changeable, 
or a solid color, to match the trimming of the bonnet. 
It is a regalar bow, or four or five loops, or merely a 
knot with ends. . 

Miss Taytor.—Our reply to Maria Louise answ 
several of your questions. New cassimere wrappers 
are made with a shallow yoke, into which the body 
and skirt, all in one, are pleated. The long part of 
the wrapper is sloped like the sacque wrappers of 
last summer, and produces the effect of gores. The 
Empress cloth dress, if made with a train, may have a 
dressy addition of a short over-skirt in lengthwise 
puffs behind; or if you understand making panier 
puffs, add them as part of the long skirt. 

L. M. J.—A high round bonnet of corded silk of the 
bear’s-ear garnet will enliven your black Buit. Black 
crinoline straw is seasonable, with glowing carna- 
tions, or cactus. Black lace, with a shirred coronet 
of scarlet or capucine satin, and cock's feathers of the 
hue of the satin, is very stylish. Shaded velvet leaves 
of the yellow-greens, bird's heads, four short ostrich 
tufts of varied shades, and large satin rosettes, adorn 
fall bonnets. The most exclusive ladies in New York 
attend the Jockey Club races, attired in short dresses, 
very jaunty and gay, or stylishly plain, as the fancy of 
the wearer may dictate. 

JosEPuine.—We think you will find answers to your 
questions embodied in those of other correspondents, 
and we have no space for repetition. Get a change- 
able poplin, gray and blue. If you are fair trim it 
with biue satin and fringe. If you do not object to 
expense get a silk of the exquisite combination of 
colors caiied moonlight-gray, which is very delicate, 
but nothing could be handsomer for a bride. One 
skirt and a polonaise is most suitable for traveling, as 
the polonaise may be lined with flannel, but as you 
will want your wedding suit to be very dressy you 
can have two skirts, the under one plain. The other 
in paniers, and a scarf mantilla, Trim with an inch- 
wide bias band of velvet with fringe beneath it or 
pleated ruffle of satin. A Watteau bonnet of satin of 
the same shade with long flowing plumes and veil. 

Mrs. Brarnarv.—Make a steel-gray beaver-cloth 
sacque, long and loose, and bind with silk braid of the 
same shade. Pockets with wide flaps. A closer fit- 
ting garment with a large cape is shown in heavy 
brown and dark green cloth for winter over-coats. 

New Yorker.—The stone slab in Trinity Church 
yard with this simple record: Charlotte Temple, covers 
the grave of the heroine of the romance “ Charlotte 
Temple,” a favorite book with our grandmothers, It 
was written by Susanna Rawson, and “is the story,” 
say the authors of the Cyclopedia of American Litera- 
ture, “of a young girl brought over to America by a 
British officer and deserted.” The ground about the 
tomb, kept constantly bare of grass by frequent steps, 
shows that the pathetic story of Charlotte Temple has 
still its readers and her fate its sympathizers. 

8. P. Hosarr.—Skeleton bouquets are prepared by 

macerating the leaves in soft water till skeletonized, 
nd then bleaching them in a solution of chloride of 
e or of soda; the latter is preferable: after which 
they are washed and dried and arranged to suit the 
taste. Great care, skill, and patience are needed for 
this delicate process. The cleansing of the vascular 
or green matter from the vein-work requires from six 
weeks to two months, according to the kind of leaves 
used. From six to twelve hours is required for bleach- 
ing. 








Wit Dyspeptics every thing.is wrong. Food 
does not digest; sleep does not refresh; wine 
does not cheer; smiles do not gladden; music 
does not charm, nor can any other joy enter the 
breast of the miserable dyspeptic. You must 
get rid of it, or it will become seated and con- 
firmed, and life will be a burden and existence a 
curse. Prantation Bitters will do away with 
allthis. New life, strength, and energy will take 
possession of you. The damask will again bloom 
upon your cheek, and the lustre in your eye will 
again be as bright as in your healthiest, happiest, 
and most joyous days.— World. 

Maenotta Water.—Superior to the best imported 
German Cologne, and sold at half the price. 








Burnett's Cocoarne is a perfect hair-dress- 
tg for preserving and beautifying the hair, and 
rendering it dark and glossy. No other com- 
pound possesses the peculiar properties which so 
exactly suit the various conditions of the human 
hair. It is the best and cheapest hair-dressing 
in the world. For sale by all druggists. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| en removing FRECKLES, TAN, PIMPLES, and 
all other blemishes, use Phalon's ‘‘ Parutan Lo- 
tion.” Sold by all druggists. Price $1 25 per bottle. 


Fo the Toilet, Bath, and Nursery, use Phalon’s 
“Papatan Soap.” 25 art cake. Sold by - 
gists and by PHALON & SON, 517 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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Bu BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 
Corner of Prince Street, 


ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELECTION OF 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
CHOICE verge. AND OTHER PRECIOUS 

JEWELRY, CLOCKS, 
WATCH BRONZES. 
A large variety of Fancy Goods. 


Special attention is led to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 





THE GREAT 
Ae saican TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 
The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 


same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
Ootona (black), 70c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 per Ib. 
Muxxp (green and lack), 70c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 
er Ib. 
¥ Eneutsn Breaxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per tb. 
a (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 


per tb. 
Youne Hyson (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
$1 25 per Ib. 
UNcovorep Japan, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per Ib. 
Gunpowpker (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib, 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frencu BreakFast AND Dinner CorFrEE, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roastev (unground), 30c., 35c.; best, 40c. per tb. 

Green (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 88c. ; best, 35c. per ib. 





Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to ‘collect on penne at 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We sen 
no complimentary packages for Clubs of less than 
Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
=e from the custom-house stores to our ware- 

ouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfuction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 


N.B.—Inhabitants 0: villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the express charges) by 
sending directly to the 

“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 

CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er pes imitate our name and style of advertising 
and doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the numoer of our Post-Office Box, as 
appears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators, 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 
“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


= Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
CSS) ; 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 


Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 
Dodie YOUR GROCER 
FOR 
TIEMAN'S LAUNDRY BLUE. 
A GREAT WANT SUPPLIED. 


A PERFECT FITTING SHIRT!! 


“THE PATENT CHART,” 

For eutting and making Shirts, of any size, to fit the 
wearer in the most perfect manner, combined in one 
chart 18 x 38 inches, with graduated scales and full 
directions, to enable any person, however inexperi- 
enced, to use it, 3 

Every Famity suoutp Have One. Sold by all the 
principal Sewing-Machine Offices in New York City. 
The trade supplied. Sent postpaid to any address on 
receipt of $1. Address Tut New York Parent Surat 
Cuart Pusiisutne Co., Branch Office, 4 Wall St., N.Y, 


AS. .ELS TURES. 
JOHN HORTON & CO., ManvracTuRERs, 
233 AND 235 CANAL Street, New York, 


: Opposite Earle’s Hotel. 
New Designs farnished for Churches, Hotels, and 
Private Dwellings. 


““¥70U’LL SOMETIMES THINK OF ME.” 














New Ballad. .......-...02- dheasnes aatens 30¢. 
“Kitty MoGerez,” by Henry Tucker......... oseee 2 
Live 1v My Heart, AND Pas NO RENT.......008 30c, 
Tue Eye tTHatT BriguTENs WHEN I Comg........ 30c. 
Pciiing Harp AGAINST THE STREAM....... coves BOC. 


A ranged for flute or violin, 15c. each. Music mailed. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 1125 Broapway, 
2d door above 25th Street. Branch, 208 Bowery. 


E VERY THING FOR SCHOOLS. 
4 








Just Published, a New Illustrated Catalogue of School 
Furniture, Apparatus, Globes, Maps, Charts, School 
Books, and other Articles for every School. 

This Catalogue will be sent rrre on application. 
Ali are invited to examine the largest variety of School 
Merchandise in the United States. Special induce- 
ments to Schools. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
14 Bond Street, New York. 








evr RREeS IMITATION GOLD HUNTING WATCHES. 
THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 
OROIDE CASES, a pete discovered composition, known only to ourselves, precisely like gold in appear- 
é : 


ance, keeping its color as 
ae cases made at our own factory, 
jewele 


ng as worn, and as well finished as the best gold ones. 


hese watches are in 


L } ‘om the best materials, of the latest and most approved styles, are 
2d and well finished, with a view to the best results in regard to wear and time. For appearance, 
durability, and time they have never been equaled by watches costin 
warranted by special certificate to keep accurate time. 


five times as much. Each one is 


Price $15. Gentlemen's and Ladies’ sizes. For this 


small sum any one can have an excellent watch, equal in appearance, and as good for time, as a gold one 
ogee | $150. We are now manufacturing Gents' and Ladies’ Watches of extra fine finish and quality, price 
. These are equal in appearance and time to gold ones costing $200. Also OroiJe Chains, as well made 


as those of gold, from $2 to $6. Goods sent to any ap of the United States by express. 
t 


sent with the order, as the bills can be paid when 
pay aux the express charges. 


Money need not be 


e goods are delivered by the express. Customers must 


C. E. COLLINS & CO., 37 anp 39 Nassau Sr., N. Y., Opposite P. O. (up stairs). 
t= TO CLUBS.—Where SIX WATCHES 4 ordered at one time, we will send one Extra Watch, making 


SEVEN WATCHES FOR NINETY DO 


ta CAUTION. Since our Oroide Watches have attained so high a reputation, and the demand for them 
has greatly increased, many persons are offering common and worthless watches for sale, representing them 
to be Oroide Watches, in some instances stating that they are our Agents. We will state most positively that 
we employ no Agents, and that no one else does or can make Oroide; consequently these representations are 
false. The genuine Oroide Watches can only be obtained by ordering directly from us. 





tT. BABBITT’S 
ARTICLES OF EVERY DAY USE. 
B. T. BABBITT’S LION COFFEE. 


USE B. T. BABBITT’S PURE CONCENTRATED 
POTASH, oz READY SOAP-MAKER, 


B. T. BABBITT’S LABOR-SAVING UNION SOAP. 


Washing without Labor !—Something New! 

B. T. BABBITT’S CELEBRATED SOAP POWDER 
warranted to remove pier and srarns of every kind, 
leaving the Linen perfectly oLzan and wuiTE. 
This Powder is warranted 
NOT TO ROT OB INJURE THE CLOTHES. 

B. T. BABBITT’S SOAP POWDER! 
For Sale Every where. If your Grocer does not tt, 

and will not br it’ for you, send — : 
Orders direct to the Factory. 
B. T. BABBITT, Manufacturer, 
Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington St., 
and 43 and 44 West St., New York. 
(For full particulars, see Illustrated Advertisement in 
Harper's Weekly, July 18.) 


HOLLoway's PILLS.—Are yon troubled 

with dizziness? Do you feel sluggish and heavy? 
If so, you are on the verge of a severe bilious attack; 
delay not a moment; use these Pills; they will save 
you months of sickness. 








EW AUTUMN GOODS 
FOR LADIES. 
ROMAN SCARFS AND TIES, 
HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
UNION ADAMS, 
No. 687 Broapway. 


MRS. PAIGE’S NEW METHOD 
For tue Prano-Forte, OrGaAN, AND VOICE. 


Y THIS METHOD THE ART AND SCIENCE 

of Music are rendered so simple and comprehen- 

sive that by one quarter’s instruction parties can be- 

come independent performers upon the Piano-Forte 

or Organ; and after one month of close application 

can commence teaching, and continue their course by 
correspondence. 

Having obtained the assistance of able and experi- 
enced teachers, we are age to give our patrons 
all needed attention. upils admitted for private 
lessons at any time. Adult and juvenile classes will 
be formed at our rooms, for the Piano, Organ, and 
for Vocal Music, by the quarter or by the year. 

Agents are wanted in all parts of the country to 
form classes in Mrs. Paige’s New System of Instruc- 
tion in Music. Liberal Terms offered. 

For Circular, address Mrs. J. B. Parez, Rooms 9 and 
4 Chickering’s Block, 246 Washington St., Boston, Ms. 


N EASY WAY 
OF PROCURING A PIANO, 

MELODEON, OR ORGAN. 
HORACE WATERS & CO., No. 481 Broadway, will 
dispose of a few new and second-hand Pianos, Melo- 
deons, and Organs, of five first-class makers, and take 
from $5 to $25 monthly until paid® Fifty new and 
second-hand instruments for rent, and rent applied if 
purchased; or for sale at bargains for cash. Llus- 

trated Catalogues mailed for three cents. 


OR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, and 
Tan on the Face, use Perry's “Motu anp Freo- 
KLE Lotion.” -Sold every where. Depot, 49 Bond St. 


OR Black Worms and Pimples on the Face, 
use Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. Order 
from Druggists, or Dr. B. C, Perry, 49 Bond St., N.Y. 
POTTER & STYMUS, 


UPHOLSTERERS 

















FURNITURE 


AND DECORATORS. 
623 anp 625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ASELL FEMALE SEMINARY, at Au- 
burndale, Mass., ten miles from Boston, affords 
superior facilities for a solid or ornamental education. 
Music, French, and Painting. Limited to 46 pupils. 
Year begins Sept. 24th. Address Cuas. W. Cusuine. 


ELLING’S DYSPEPSIA TABLETS. 
Pleasant to the taste. Relieve and cure Indi- 
gestion, Heartburn, and all w esses of the stom- 
ach. 50c. per Box; sent, postage aid, on receipt of 
60c. Sold by druggists. 8. G. G, 571 B’dway. 


T= BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO.’S 
NEW CLOTH PLATE 
for the Wueeter & Witson Sewina Maocntne, mak- 
ing the Wheeler and Wilson Stitch, alike on both 
sides of the fabric; the Grover & Baker Stitch, usin 
the thread directly from two spools without rewind- 
ing in the bobbin; and the Three Thread Ornament- 
al Stitch, by which the most exquisite embroidery is 
fabricated. Patented, Manufactured, and Sold by 
THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO. 

571 Broadway, New York. 
big : receipt of the price, 











Price of Plate, $10 00. 
or 





EWING MACHINES. 
** You will be gratified to learn of the entire satis- 


faction experienced from the use of the Bartlett Re- 
versible Sewing Machine (the style sold at $25, for use 
by Hand or Foot) you sent us from the office, No. 569 
Broadway, New York. We have had no instructions, 
but from the printed directions alone have been able to 
manage it perfectly, doing beautiful work. We shall 
recommend this machine to our people. 
“Manietra, Gro., July 18. Mire. J. E. REES.” 


BAU TIBUL TEETH 
are the result of daily using 
DR. LYON’S TOOTH TABLETS. 
G2" RECOMMENDED BY THE FIRST DENTISTS. w4F0 
Sold by Druzgists. Depot, No. 11 Dey St., New York. 








RANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS for sale 
at all respectable Art Stores. Catalogues mail- 
ed FREE, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
AUTUMN LIST OF BOOKS Just Reapy. 


KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of 
the Crimea: Its Origin, and an Account of its Prog- 
ress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By Auex- 
ANDER ‘WiLuraM Kinatake. Vol. Ll. just ready. 
With Maps and Plans. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per Vol. 


M‘CLINTOCK & STRONG'S CYCLOPADIA. Cyclo- 
wedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical 
iterature. Prepared by the Rev. Joun M‘Ciintock, 

D.D., and James Strona, 8.T.D. Vol. II. now ready. 
a 8vo. Price per Vol., Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00: 
Half Morocco, $8 00. 


DRAPER'S CIVIL WAR. History of the American 
Civil War. By Joun Witt1am Draper, M.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the Uni- 
versity of New York; Author of “A Treatise on 
Human Physiology,” ‘‘ A History of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe,” &c., &c. In Three Vol- 
umes. Vol. II. just ready. Svo, Cloth, $3 50 per Vol. 


BULWER’S PROSE WORKS. Miscellaneous Prose 
Works of Epwarp Butwer, Lorp Lytron. In Two 
Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 50, 


RANDALL'S PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. First 

Principles of Popular Education and Public Instruc- 
tion. By S.S. Ranpatt, Superintendent of Public 
oe of the City of New York. 12mo, Cloth, 


THE OPIUM HABIT. The Opium Habit, with Sug- 
gestions as to the Remedy. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


BARNES’S NOTES ON THE PSALMS. Notes, 
Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, on the Book 
of Psalms. By Atbert Barnes, Author of ‘‘ Notes 
on the New Testament,” “Lectures on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity,” &c., &c. In Three Vol- 

umes. Vol. J. now ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


HARPER'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 
REBELLION. The Second and Concluding Vol- 
ume of Harper's Pictorial History of the Great Re- 
bellion in the United States. By Atrrep H. Guern- 
sey and Henry M. Atpen. Complete in Two 
Volumes, with nearly One Thousand Illustrations. 
Quarto, Cloth, $6 00 each. 


COMER’S NAVIGATION. Navigation Simplified. 
A Manual of Instruction in Navigation as practiced 
at Sea. Adapted to the Wants of the Sailor. Con- 
taining all ithe Tables, Explanations, and Illustra- 
tions necessary for the easy Understanding and Use 
of the Practical Branches of Navigation and Nauti- 
cal Astronomy; with numerous Examples, worked 
out by the American Ephemeris and Nautical Al- 
manac, for several Years ahead. Compiled by @zo. 
N. Comer. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With an In- 
troduction, connecting the History of the Old and 
New Testaments. Edited by Witttam Sairu, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner in the University of London. 
Su Maps and Woodcuts. Large 12mo, Cloth, 


NORDHOFF'S CAPE COD. Cape Cod and All Along 
Shore: Stories. By Cuartes Norpuorr. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


MACE’S MOUTHFUL OF BREAD, The History of 
a Mouthful of Bread: and its Effect on the Organiza- 
tion of Men and Animals. ByJran Maog. Trans- 
lated from the Eighth French Edition by Mrs. AL- 
FRED Gatty. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


MACE’S SERVANTS OF THE STOMACH. The 
Servants of the Stomach. By Jean Mace, Author 
of ‘The History of a Mouthful of Bread,” ‘* Home 
Fairy Tales,” &c., &c. Reprinted from the London 
— Revised and Corrected. 12mo, Cloth, 


HELPS'S SPANISH CONQUEST. The Spanish 
Conquest in America, and its Relation to the His- 
tory of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. 
By Arruvr Hetrs. Complete in Four Volumes. 
Vol, IV. just published. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


BELLOWS'’S OLD WORLD. The Old World in its 
New Face: Impressions of Europe in 1867-1868. By 
Henry W. Bettows. Vol.I. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


LOOMIS'S TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. A Treatise 
on Algebra. By Extas Loomis, LL.D., Professor of 
Natural hee my | and Astronomy in Yale College 
and Author ofa “Course of Mathematics.” Revised 
Edition. 8vo, Sheep, $2 00. 

LOOMIS'S METEOROLOGY. A Treatise on Meteor- 

ology. With a Collection of Meteorological Tables. 

yo Loomis, LL.D., Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy in Yale College, and Author 
of 5 Course of Mathematics.” 8yo, Sheep extra, 


HE NEW NOVELS 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE MOONSTONE, By Wirxre 
many Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $2 


‘oLttins. With 
; Paper, $1 50. 


THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP'S FOLLY. By 
Cuar.es Lever, Author of ‘Maurice Tiernay, the 
Soldier of Fortune,” ‘‘Charles O'Malley, the Irish 
Dragoon,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE DOWER HOUSE. By Anniz Tuomas. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT. By Miss M. E. Brappon. With 
Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


LOVE OR MARRIAGE ? By Witt Buiack. 8yo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


A LOST NAME. By J.S.Lz Fanv. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents, 





Harrer & Brotuers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price, 








RAND DUCHESS OF GEROLSTEIN, 
Martha, Lucrezia, Barber of Seville, Fidelio, Cris- 
pino e la Comare, Norma, Traviata, Trovatore, Frei- 
schutz, Ballo in Maschera, Somnambula. Each op- 
era complete for piano solo, with overture and whole 
of music. Price 50 cents. 
“Absurdly moderate in price, and perfectly satisfac- 
tory in shape."—J. Y. Times (June 29th). 
Boosey & Co.'s new Catalogue of Cheap Musical 
Publications free. BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway. 





‘Unquestionably the best sustained work of the kind 
in the World.” 





HARPER'S New MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR OCTOBER, 1868. 
ConrTENTSs: 
EXPLORATIONS IN LOWER CALIFORNIA. — 
(First Paper.) 

ILustrations. — Cape St. Lucas. — Professor 
Gabb and Dr. Von Libr. — Captain Ritchie's 
House.—Old Friends.—On the Trail.—Natives. 
— Santa Anita. — Rancho. — Revolutionists. — A 
Mozo.—The Triunfo Mill.—The Start.—La Paz. 

THE CHINESE EMBASSY TO THE FOREIGN 
POWERS. 


IniustRations. — Yeb, Governor of Canton.— 
Capture of the Pei-ho Forts. — Kweiliang, First 
Commissioner.—Hwashana, Second Commission- 
er.—Signing of the Treaty of Tientsin.—Prince 
Ley — General Ward. —Captain Burgevine. — 
The Chinese Embassy.—Sedan Chairs. 

THE FIRE-LOG. 
GEORGE AND ROBERT STEPHENSON. 

ILLustRrations.—Newcastle-upon-Tyne and the 
High-Level Bridge.—Procession at the Opening 
of the Stockton and Darlington Railway. — Cug- 
not’s Engine. — Symington’s Model Steam-Car- 
riage, 1786.—Oliver Evans's Model Locomotive.— 
Trevithick’s High-Pressure Tram-Engine. — Wy- 
lam Colliery and Village.— High Street House, 
Wylam. — Stephenson's Cottage at Willington 
pa Re cena Cottage at West Moor. — 

Obert Stephenson’s Dial.—The First Railway 
Coach.—The No. I. Engine at Darlington. —The 
**Rocket.”—Stephenson’s House at Alton Grange, 
—Royal Border Bridge, Berwick.—View in Tap- 
ton Gardens.—Trinity Church, Chestertield.— Vic- 
toria Bridge, Montreal.—Tablet in Trinity Church, 
Chesterfield. 

THE DAY OF MY DEATH. 

THE MILITARY FORM OF THE CIVIL WAR. 

ORIGIN OF PRINTING. 

THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM: A LOVE STORY. By 
the Author of ‘‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

ILLusTRaTIONS.—Edna and her Sons.—Mrs. Van- 
derdecken and Sister. — Mrs. Vanderdecken and 
the Soldier. 

THE MOONSTONE MASS. 

OUR NEIGHBORS THE BIRDS. 
MAXIMILIAN OF MEXICO. 
THE NEW TIMOTHY. Parr VL 
HOW WE KEPT OUR TRYST. 
TRINITY SEASON. 

AN ANGEL IN A COAL-MINE. 
THE MARCH OF ATTILA. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. ' 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 





In the Number for January was commenced ‘The 
Woman's Kingdom: a Love Story,” by Dixau Muioox 
Cralk. 





The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
Observer. 


We can account for its success only by the simple 
fact that it meets precisely the popular taste, furnish- 
ing a i and instructive variety of reading for 
all.—Zion's Herald, Boston. 





** A Complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 
ARPER’S WEEKLY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








The model newspaper of our country.—N. ¥. Even- 
ing Post. 

The articles upon public questions which appear in 
Harrer’s Week ty form a remarkable series of brief 
political essays.—North American Review, 








An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, Pleasure, 
and Instruction. 


| ; ARPER’S BAZAR. 
In it is now being published “‘ The Sacristan’s House- 
hold,” a Novel, by the Author of ‘* Mabel’s Progress." 





The Bazar, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of American 
newspapers.—Albion. 





TERMS FOR HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Harrer’s MaGazine, One Year....... $4 00 
Harper's WEEKLY, One Year........ 
Harper's Bazar, One Year.......... 
Harrer’s Macazine, Harrer’s Weekty, and Harper's 

Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00: or ei- 

ther two of them, to one address for one year $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGaztne, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Supsortpers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or Siz 
Copies for $20 00. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

ga Harrer’s Pertoproats will be delivered to 
City Subscribers without extra charge. 

A complete Set of Hagper’s Magazine, now com- 
pues hirty-five Volumes, in neat cloth bindi \ 

e sent by express, freight at expense of purchase”, 
for $2 25 per volume. Single volumes, by mail, p 
paid, $3 00. Cloth cases, for binding, 58 cents, 
nail, postpaid. 

The Annual Volumes of Harper's WEEKLY, in 1: 
cloth Moding, will be sent by express, free of expeii-e, 
for $7 00 each. A Complete Set, comprising Lieven Vo! 
umes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate of $5 25 per 
vol., freight at expense of purchaser. 

*,* Subscriptions sent from British North Amerwa 
Provinces must be accompanied with 20 centa ai 
TIONAL, for the WEEKLY or Bazar, and 24 cents Aviri- 
TIONAL for the MaGazinE, to prepay United States pust- 
age. 





Terms ror Apvertistne In Harrer’s Pertontwats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Pave, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line, each insertion. 
Pertoptcat Draters supplied with Harprer’s WEEK- 
LY =n Harrenr's Bazar at Seven Dollars per hundred 
each. . 





